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Victory Still 


From an Armistice Day Address in this Issue 


ROLAND W. BOYDEN 


Sh Winged Victory stands at the head of the grand 
stairway of the Louvre, mutilated but glorious. So 


our Victory, mutilated as it has been by human weakness 
and error, is Victory still. The world has been paying for 
the war and will long continue to pay; but remember that 
we might have paid for defeat. Rejoice that our payment 
is for what we profoundly believe to be a victory for righteous- 
ness, and welcome all of righteousness that we can see in 


the slow progress of the years. 
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1924 


Of Youthful Irreverence 


MAY BE old-fashioned,” said a member of the 
young people’s society of a certain Unitarian 
church, “but I wish you would ask those people 
not to play that jazz.” It was the regular Sunday 
evening meeting. The score of youth and young 
women had finished their supper, well prepared 
and served by a committee, and were about to 
enter the devotional part of the evening, which was 
to be addressed by a serious and spiritual-minded 
layman. The person who complained was right. 
The monstrous, animalistic stuff thumped on the 
piano was little less than scandalous. In this 
particular church and in many others, the be- 
havior of some young people—we know it is not 
that of a majority—is flippant and demoralizing. 
Such a thing as religious atmosphere is destroyed 
before it is created, if we may say such a thing, 
and the whole purpose of the nurture of the inner 
life of our rising generation is stultified and nulli- 
fied. The irreverence of some potential Unita- 
rians makes them unworthy of the name, and the 
harm it does to the priceless cause of religion is 
incalculable. 
We know the officers and staff of the Young 


People’s Religious Union meet as best they may - 


the occasional reports of serious violation of 
the aims of the Union, and we stand by them with 
all our power. At the church of which we speak, 
the remark was made that at a near-by church of 
another denomination the young people came troop- 
ing to the Sunday evening meetings, filling the 
room and delighting in the calm and quickening 
spirit of true religion. Why can we Unitarians 
not learn the truth about ourselves? Why can we 
not admit that many of our following have come 
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to regard religion at its irreducible minimum, so 


that the easiest thing to get in a church is a dance 


or a supper party, and the hardest thing a deyo- - 


tional, inspiring, and reasoning communion for 
bringing in the Kingdom of God? _ 
woman was old-fashioned, as old-fashioned as the 


hunger of the soul for God, as old-fashioned as the 


_ yearning of the soul for reverence, as old-fashioned 


as the ery of the soul for the life that maketh all 
things new and good! Rally to your altars, O 
young people! To-morrow the church will be what 
you are to-day. 


What is Right 


HE THINGS that President Coolidge says 

apart from the field of politics are frequently 
better reading than the discussion of administra- 
tive problems. Tor example, his letter to the 
Trustees of his own college, Amherst, on the in- 
duction of George Daniel Olds to the presidency, 
is at once a tribute and a revelation of himself. He 
says: 


Dr. Olds began his career at Amherst at the same time 
that my class began its career. I know he was a good 
teacher, because I was able to pass the examinations that 
he gave us in mathematics. I am certain that he will be 
a good president, for he is a man of ability, of vision, and 
of high ideals, and has that strength of character which 
is the result of a sound and honest mind. 

He is more likely to be attached to principles because 
he believes them to be true than because he fancies that 
they are novel. I think he will minister to the purpose 
for which Amherst College was founded, of resisting the 
disbelief of the times by teaching men what is right, and 
inspiring them with a firm faith in the realities of life. 
I expect that those who follow him will finish their course 
with a firmer conviction that there is a difference between 
right and wrong, that there are not- only material values 
in life, that there is a law of service which carries its own . 
recompense, and that there has never been any progress or 
development of society which neglected industry and self- 
denial. Believing these things, I feel that he will be a 
worthy president of a Christian college established to teach 
men to follow the truth. 


After Eighty ¥ Gas 
N INQUIRY among the knowing people of our 


churches in the Connecticut Valley about Mrs. 


Mary P. Wells Smith of Greenfield, Mass., would 
bring forth tributes of unstinted admiration and 
affection for her life in behalf of Unitarian prin- 
ciples. Her reputation many years ago was estab- 
lished throughout the denomination. ‘She is one 


of the figures of The Alliance, and her papers and 


addresses on literally scores of occasions have been 
as pregnant with spiritual understanding as they 
have been excellent in literary form. Mrs. Smith 
is a noted writer of children’s stories. Her vol- 
umes must total a score. We remember a meeting 
of Mrs. Smith and Caroline M. Hewins, that rarely 
gifted and famous librarian of the Hartford Public 
Library. “T never have to read your books before 


The young — 


I order them for our young readers,” said Miss 


Hewins to Mrs. Smith. 


h. “I know they are all right.” 
Readers of THE REGISTER appreciate Mrs. Smith as 


it 
“igs 
iss 


one of our valued writers, who only recently gave 


us a delightful sketch of a trip to Vermont. We 


: 
h 
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know they will be pleased to read the following in 
a personal word to the Editor: 

“I have a letter written by my mother to my 
grandmother,” writes Mrs. Smith, “when I was 
four and a half years old, in which she says, ‘Mary 
reads already very prettily stories in the Bible, 
and on the fourth page of THE CHRISTIAN RuG- 
ISTER.’ The paper at that time was a large four- 
page sheet. This shows you that I have been a 
faithful reader of the paper for eighty years, and 
TI can truly say it was never as good as now. You 
have greatly enlarged its scope and interest.” 


Down to Cases 


R. WILLIAM BE. GILROY is a Celt. He edits 
the Congregationalist, one of the best church 
papers. He does not run away from a fight, but 
like a true son of his race as well as a man of 
journalistic instincts, he wants to be in it, if it 
is worth while. He dislikes us very much, for the 
moment, if we may judge by the large and rhetori- 
cal words he hurtles at us, because of our gentle 
insistence that liberalism stands for a number of 
things, including definite beliefs. He says on the 
contrary liberalism “has its essence in attitude and 
Spirit rather than in the express contents of belief.” 
This attitude, he explains, is that of “open-minded- 
ness toward truth, and fairness and brotherliness 
toward one’s fellow-men in its quest and expres- 
sion.” 
Dr. Gilroy gives us, in fact, not the definition of 
a liberal, but the definition of a tolerant. To be a 
tolerant comes down to this: No matter what they 
_ believe, let us be fair to our brethren. That comes 
first. Believing is not so important, distinctions 
in belief are even less important. Have a sweet 
spirit. Keep seeking the truth, but if haply you 
find it, be very careful that you do nothing with 
it that will displease your fellow-men. Pleasers 
of men rather than truth-bearers of God,—they are 
your tolerants. 
We must stand on surer ground than that. We 
are perfectly willing to put asunder falsehood from 
truth, and we are willing to go about what Jesus 
called our Father’s business to the extent, if need 
be, of separating ourselves from friends, even from 
father and mother, as he said. Our fathers did 
that, and are blessed. Many thousands of souls are 
doing it every day. They love, but their love is 
without dissimulation or hiding. ‘They love with 
all their mind and heart, and to both are faithful 
and true. Such an attitude before a certain type 
opens them to the suspicion of “arrogance,” “as- 
sumption of superiority,’ “monopoly,” “dogma- 
tism,” and “Fundamentalism,” which are the words 
our friendly neighbor has heaped upon our head, 
—hbattered but unbowed. ] 
We still believe that there is a difference in 
theology between evangelicals and liberals. We 
still believe theology is essential to pure reli- 
gion and to pure religious living. And far from 
“driving a wedge completely between evangelicals 
and liberals,” as Dr. Gilroy flamingly accuses us, 
we merely say there is a century-old doctrinal dif- 


ference which separates us from the majority of 
evangelicals, and it would be cowardly and dis- 
honest not to recognize the fact, as it would be 
sinful and disastrous for us to bear ill-will toward 
one another. 

Liberalism is seeking truth and it is also finding 
truth. What it finds it speaks. The truth that 
liberalism finds is different from the truth that the 
average evangelical finds; 7.e., the Apostles’ Creed, 
the five points of Calvinism, and their modern 
equivalent, Fundamentalism. Dr. Gilroy ought to 
get down to cases. We understand his own the- 
ology, as he has spoken to us about it. We thank 
him for his superlative praise that we are “a de- 
lightful friend and brother,” and our “practical 
spirit and example” are “in strange contrast to 
our editorial utterances.” There is no contrast. 
We are consistent. We stand together in all our 
parts. There is no question that men can ask 
us in. doctrine or in any other matters of religion 
but we will answer it clearly, completely, gladly, 
and humbly; and we will never turn away from 
any man, and we pray he may never turn away 
from us. Dr. Gilroy—can he do other or more? 


Or less? 
To the Choir 


WOMAN of saintly countenance and full of 
years entered the sanctuary and took her place 
in the family pew. She bowed her head in prepara- 
tion for the hour of worship, with a reverence that 
spoke in eloquence which never was in the words 
of man. It was moving, exalting, solemn. And 
yet that devout act, which to one who understood 
seemed the very soul of religion, bringing God’s 
presence into the consciousness of every witness of 
it, was noised out of one’s mind and heart by the 
loud, laughing, and chattering misconduct of the 
choir. ‘They behaved like jovial members of a 
party who had heard a good pleasantry. The two 
acts were absolutely irreconcilable. And one act 
was wrong. 

This instance. was not isolated and exceptional. 
It may be multiplied many times. The problem 
of bringing salvation to the singers in Zion has 
always been unsolved to a degree. But it is not 
insoluble. The instance, near Boston, of the quartet 
and organist who habitually took the time of the 
sermon to go across the street for refreshment at 
the soda-water fountain is striking not because it 
stands all alone, but because the minister happened 
to preach a shorter sermon than usual one Sunday 
and they had not returned to their places for the 
closing hymn. Their sin found them out. 

Another organist regularly goes out during the 
sermon to take the air and a smoke. The choir 
which he directs consists of young people, and what 
they learn from his example is a fit subject for the 
investigation of the parish committee. Where such 
bad manners and irreligiousness are present, though 
few there be that are guilty, the whole body of the 
worship, and the morale of the congregation, are 
grievously impaired. 


Turkey Takes the Offensive 


Oil again troubles the situation with Britain 


Sorra, October 31. 


HE WORLD this month was con- 

fronted with one of its unsolved prob- 
lems of great significance when the pass- 
ing of the word “oil? between Great 
Britain and Turkey caused a commotion 
in the council of the League of Nations. 
Regiments had begun to march at the 
mention of that ominous word, and di- 
visions were about to be set in motion on 
both the Turkish and British sides, when 


S. I. TONJOROFF 
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a line of demarcation between Turkey and 
the storehouse of its principal resource, 
petroleum. 

Mosul played a dominant part in the 
downfall of Greece. 
Hellenes was lured and prodded into a 
war with Turkey, in order to make 
Turkey amenable on the matter of oil. 
Lloyd George, however, failed to appre- 
ciate the inability of Greek armies to 
cope with armed Turks. When the 


BUDAPEST, BEAUTIFUL CAPITAL 
Once it was two cities, Buda and Pest, divided by “the blue Danube.” 


Keystone Photograph 


OF HUNGARY 
The city is interesting 


to Americans because the rehabilitation of the country, under the League of Nations, is in 
the hands of Jeremiah Smith, lawyer and financier of the United States 


the League of Nations called a special 
council at Brussels. The incident was 
quickly settled—for the time being—by 
the acceptance by both sides of the sery- 
ices of a commission on behalf of the 
League to determine just what was the 
status quo which Britain had accused 
Turkey of violating on the fringe of the 
oil country in Mosul. But the determi- 
nation of the status quo, whatever it may 
be found to be, will not touch the larger 
problem that lies back of it—the problem 
of the ownership of the oil wells of 
Mosul. 

Of course, Great Britain needs those 
oil wells—and needs them badly in these 
days of the increasing value of oil as 
fuel to drive battleships and ocean liners. 
David Lloyd George had his eyes firmly 
fixed on those wells when he set up the 
kingdom of Irak, in the interior of 
Turkey, under a mandate from the League 
of Nations. By that political line which 
he created between Turkey and Irak, of 
which Mosul is a part, he sought to draw 
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Turkish attack developed, and the Greeks 
reminded Lloyd George of the promises 
of men, of munitions, and of supplies, 
which he had made to them, or was 
understood to have made to them in the 
event of a conflict with Turkey, only 
polite and regretful phrases came from 
10 Downing Street. Thereupon, the 
Greek retreat began at breakneck speed. 
When the conference was called at Lau- 
sanne to clean up the diplomatic and 
mnilitary mess that resulted, Lloyd George 
evidently hoped that a satisfactory oil 
provision affecting the Mosul area would 
be entered into the treaty. But the 
Turks, under the leadership of Ismet 
Pasha, had different views. 


THE PROBABLE DECISION of <An- 
gora on the British demand for the oil 
of Mosul was outlined by Fuad Bey, a 
delegate from Angora to New York and 
Washington, while the delegates to Lau- 
sanne were packing their grips to disperse 
to their homes. Speaking to the writer 


The country of the 


in the Hotel McAlpin, Fuad Bey—Dr. 
Fuad Bey, to give him his full title— 
said with positiveness: “England will not 
acquire the right to develop the oil 
resources of Mosul. They will be de- 
yeloped by the’ Chester Concession. ‘You 
may inform the American people that 
Angora will never ratify a treaty under 
which she binds herself to surrender the ~ 
petroleum of Mosul to Britain. Of that 
you may be sure.” » 

The concession which Admiral Chester 
and his associates negotiated has passed 
into history as a dream that failed to 
materialize. But two years after the 
treaty of Lausanne had been signed, 
sealed, and ratified, the oil issue in an 
incidental manifestation gives the world 
anxious, restléss hours. Turkey orders 
troops into the fringe of the Nestorian 
country—the Nestorians are Christians, 
and consequently the British are pro+ 
tecting them—and the Nestorians attack 
the Turks and kill their. commander, 
among  others.. Thereupon, Angora 
marches into the border country of Irak 
a punitive expedition. In their turn, the 
British act by presenting a written pro- 
test interpretable as an ultimatum. “If 
you don’t restore the status quo, I shall 
march into your territory,’ is the ap- 
proximate announcement that England 
makes to Turkey. Turkey, however, in- 
sists that the status quo is the very thing 
which she is maintaining in Irak. Then 
comes the League of Nations, with its 
invitation to both sides to come to Brus- 
sels and talk sense as to what the status 
quo really is. But whatever the commis- 
sion’s decision after an investigation on 
the spot as to what constitutes the 
status quo, the question of the oil of 
Mosul, which Angora declared two years 
ago will never be settled England’s way 
with Turkey’s consent, is as wide open 
now as it was on the day the Lausanne 
conference adjourned sine die, with the 
expectation that the two adversaries 
would adjust their quarrel in a friendly 
way. : 

Turkey is not disposed to give away 
her few remaining treasures. Her re- 
cent policy indicates quite plainly that 
she thinks the great powers have been 
stripping her of her wealth, on one pre- 
text or another, long enough. The day 
on which Turkey and Greece affixed their 
signatures to the treaty of Lausanne—a 
treaty of victory for Turkey and of de- 
feat for Greece—marked the beginning 
of a new order of things, expressed in 
terms of an aggressive policy, for Turkey. 
No. longer is there any sign in the 
Turkish press of any disposition to yield 
anything to any of the great or little 
powers. The Turks, old, young, and of 
middle age, maintain that England has 
no more right to seize the oil supplies 
of Mosul than those of the United States 
or Russia. } 


(Continued on page 1184). 
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America and the Armistice 


An address on the sixth anniversary, King’s Chapel, Boston 


ILENCE IS GOLDEN! These two 

short moments of golden silence to- 
day have brought to our minds, first, the 
fateful period which ended on November 
11, 1918. There are salient features of 
these four years which we readily recall 
_-—the assassination of the Archduke at 
Sarajevo, the ultimatum by Austria to 
Serbia, the feverish but futile efforts to 
avert the conflagration, the brutal inva- 
sion of Belgium, the miracle of the first 
battle of the Marne, the awful carnage 
at Verdun, the sinking of the Lusitania, 
the entrance of the United States into 
the War, the submarine menace, the days 
when Gough’s army broke in Amiens, 
and, shortly after, when Ludendorff 
erashed through Chemin~ des Dames 
down to the. Marne again; then the turn- 
ing of the tide on July 18, 1918, when 
Mangin pierced the side of the Chateau 
Thierry salient—and then the flood of 
successes which culminated in the Ar- 
mistice we celebrate to-day. : 

We think too of the dead, and partic- 
ularly of our own friends who died. 
And then we think of the living, who 
risked, but ‘were spared the supreme 
Sacrifice. Thinking of all they did and 
suffered, we remember with pride the 
purpose for which our friends and our 
soldiers went forth, we are confident that 
their underlying purpose was righteous- 
ness and peace. 

=e 


But after all, our thinking of this 
dreadful past is like thinking of a 
dream. Two minutes suffice to recall a 
few prominent features of four years of 
world agony; but two minutes or hours, 
or days or weeks, are not enough to 
make this past really live again. We are 
like one who remembers a nightmare, 
.and nevertheless can barely remember 
that when in that nightmare he was 
gripped by a dread almost too great to 
be borne. 2 F 

Yet we ought to force ourselves back 
into the atmosphere of that dread night- 
mare of war, if we are to think practi- 
eally and seriously of peace; for it is 
only when we realize what war means 
that we can picture peace. 

For several years I passed daily the 
‘tablet which marks the grave of the 
poilu inconnu under the majestic mass 
of the Are de Triomphe. ‘That picture 
serves me best as I try to fix my thoughts 
on what war means. It is not the tomb 
itself or its wonderful setting, or the 
fact that that unknown soldier typifies 
the vast army of the dead, which comes 
to mind, nor the imposing ceremonies in 
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his honor which I have witnessed there. 
It is the constant stream of private trib- 
ute which flows to that consecrated spot, 
the innumerable individuals who bring 
their sorrow and their homage there. 

Statistics say that 1,300,000 men in 
France alone were killed, and we can pile 
statistics upon statistics of men killed, 
of men wounded, of property destroyed ; 
but statistics mean little unless we can 
translate them into terms of heartache, 
and all else that such waste of human 
life means. i 
' There is no danger of exaggeration or 
over-emphasis. The reality is more than 
enough, if we could only bring it back. 
Try as we will to-day, we cannot remem- 
ber enough of those years to make our 
mental picture as black as reality. But 
we have no right to think of peace to-day, 
until we have brought back to our imag- 
ination something of the black back- 
ground which was, so short a while ago, a 
part of our lives, and a far greater part 
of the lives ofthe nations of Europe. 

Let us sum it all up for the moment 
by saying that if life is worth living, at 
all, it is too valuable to be sacrificed 
wholesale in war. 


-- 


Against such a background as we have 
tried to imagine, peace stands out with 
some approximation to proper perspec- 
tive—not as a dream of the visionary 
pacifist, but as a concrete, highly prac- 
tical. thing of supreme importance. We 
see its value in terms of human lives. If 
this were not enough, we might go fur- 
ther, and add that we can see its value 
in terms of those assets which seem 
sometimes nearer our hearts than human 
lives. We can in our better moments 
even go so far as to see that peace is 
worthy of the thought, the striving, and 
the devotion of all of us, even the best 
of us—as worthy of devotion at least as 
business or politics, and not to be de- 
spised even by one who has reached the 
zenith of one hundred per cent. Ameri- 
canism, or by that mythical person who 
has red blood in his veins. 

The question of peace has been discussed 
ignobly by the United States. This, one of 
the supreme issues of civilization, one of 
the supreme factors in the happiness and 
prosperity of every man, woman, and child 
in our country and in other countries, 
has been brought down to the low level 
of partisan politics and personal ani- 
mosity. 

If we try sincerely to realize the back- 
ground of war of which I have spoken, 
and to think of peace contrasted against 


that background, we see clearly that one 
question only is pertinent with respect 
to the League of Nations. Is it or is it 
not a useful agency in the promotion of 
peace? If it is, the disadvantages which 
have been claimed for it are not great 
enough to justify the United States in re- 
fusing to co-operate whole-heartedly with 
or in it. Some of these claims are worthy 
of consideration; others are demagogie or 
worse; but, admit them all to-day, and 
weigh them in the scales against peace. 

Or better, put the alleged disadvantages 
on one side of the scale and war in the 
other side, and watch the balance turn. 
Then ask yourself ought the United States 
to be by the side of those who are doing 
their best to prevent war, or ought we 
to stand aloof in proud isolation? 

I am not proud when the United States 
says ‘We are holier than thou. We alone 
are a peaceful nation.” 

I think, when I hear this, of the pro- 
tection of our two oceans, of our wealth 
and of our strength. I wonder whether 


we would enjoy our peaceful isolation so 


much, and be so proud and sure of our 
peaceful disposition if we were one of 
the smaller, weaker nations. 

I shiver every time the United States 
says to Europe, “If you would let us show 
you how, we might consider leading you 
in the paths of righteousness. But even 
if you will not accept our leadership, we 
will at least influence you by our sub- 
lime example, and will aid you from afar 
by our wise and unofficial counsel. You 
are many, and we walk alone, but one 
with God is a majority.” 

I seem almost to hear the Kaiser speak- 
ing again. Turn the picture round, and 
ask how the United States would feel 
if some other nation were saying the 
same thing to us. 

We turn next to the six years since 
the War ended, and ask ourselves what 
victory has brought. No one of us can 
survey these last six years without dis- 
appointment. And yet, even if we are 
impatient with the slow process of time, 
we can see much of good. In spite of all 
the selfishness and extravagance, the let- 
down in idealism, the confusion and doubt, 
the wrangles and delay over peace, there 
is some growth of a better temper in the 
world. We see some progress toward the 
end for which these soldiers fought. 


-- 


The Winged Victory stands at the head 
of the grand stairway of the Louvre, muti- 
lated but glorious still. So our victory, mu- 
tilated as it has been by human weakness 
and error, is victory still. The world has 
been paying for the war and will long 
continue to pay; but remember that we 
might have paid for defeat. Rejoice that 
our payment is for what we profoundly 
believe to be a victory for righteousness, 
and welcome all of righteousness that we 
can see in the slow progress of the years. 
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Religion Around the World 


Is Hazy on Virgin Birth 
but Presbytery Admits Him 


Although Rey. Carlos G. Fuller, or- 
dained Baptist minister, one year out of 
Union Theological Seminary, where he 
was a student of Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, could not “affirm” the Virgin 
Birth, he has been admitted to the New 
York Presbytery of the Presbyterian 
Church. Last June,.called by a chureh 
of that denomination, he sought admission 
to the Presbytery. 'The committee con- 
sidering him split as to his admission, 
and the matter held over until November 
10, when the committee reported a vote 
of admission—twelve in favor and three 
against. 

During his examination by ministers 
of the Presbytery, he thrice conducted 
himself in a manner characteristic of the 
“orthodox liberal.” He could not “affirm 
the Virgin Birth doctrine, but gave it 
“the benefit of the doubt.” Then, an 
elder asked him whether he believed that 
“Christ had a physical father.” In a 
low voice, reports the New York World, 
he answered “Yes.” “This,” continues 
the reporter’s account, “brought a storm 
of controversy among the ministers and 
he finally withdrew his answer, saying 
he had answered too quickly and that his 
first explanation of his belief was the 
only one he would make.” 

Finally, just before leaving the Pres- 
bytery meeting alone for their final ac- 
tion, Mr. Fuller declared himself disap- 
pointed to find these ministers not imbued 
with the importance of the trouhles of 
a sickening world, but engaged in con- 
troversy over doctrinal and ecclesiastical 
matters. “Young people everywhere,” he 
is quoted as saying, “are looking to men 
such as you for help; they are hungry 
for light and they are finding you involved 
in controversy. You are arguing about 
doctrine when there face you the sores 
of the world to heal.” 

But the Presbytery accepted Mr. Fuller 


by a vote of sixty-nine to twenty-three. . 


Twenty-three fundamentalists will file a 
complaint with the Presbyterian Synod 
of New York State. -If the Synod up- 
holds the Presbytery, the complaint can 
be carried up to the General Assembly. 


Explains Why Best Resigned 


The question of the effect of an edi- 
torial on circulation never entered the 
discussion that preceded Nolan R. Best’s 
resignation as editor of the. Continent, 
declares Oliver R. Williamson, the pub- 
lisher, in that journal, October 30. His 
statement, he explains, is made necessary 
by “incorrect explanations of Mr. Best’s 
retirement ... that have appeared in the 
newspapers.” One important fact 
omitted from the press was that Mr. 
Best had indicated some months ago that 
he intended to retire in any case. 

Mr. Williamson says that, although he 
did not agree with Mr. Best’s comment on 
the immediate facts of Dr. Fosdick’s resig- 
nation, he was willing to print that part 
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of the editorial. But another portion 
further on in the editorial, Mr. 
son points out, amounted to a declara- 
tion of future policy, ‘‘to the effect that 
the Westminster Confession should be 
revised and the requirements for en- 
trance to the ministry should be modi- 
fied.” Mr, Williamson told Mr. Best 
that it did not seem wise, in view of the 
latter's approaching retirement, thus to 
commit the Continent to a future edi- 
torial policy. 

“On the following day,’ writes Mr. 
Williamson, “Mr. Best telegraphed that 
we must print the entire editorial, with- 
out abridgment or alteration, or imme- 
diately remove his name from the paper. 
The question of the effect on circulation 
was not at any time referred to.” 

The publisher concludes with a _ trib- 
ute to Mr. Best’s sincerity and ability, 
asserting that “no abler writer has ap- 
peared in the field of American religious 
journalism.” 


“Ethical Rosary” not Enough 


Although Dr. Clarence HB. Macartney, 
moderator of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly, did not comment Sunday, No- 
vember 9, on the acceptance of Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick’s resignation by the 


First Church and the probable action of- 


the New York Presbytery, he did say, 
according to the New York Times, in a 
sermon that morning on “The Greatness 
of John the Baptist”: ; 

“It is the lack of conviction that is kill- 
ing preaching in the Protestant pulpit 
and turning it into amusing comment on 
human life or an endless chain of dis- 
cussion of the so-called ‘problems’ of the 
world, or the repetition of a sort of ethical 
rosary. 

“What the church needs is not more 
‘movements,’ more-organizations, more re- 
interpretations, more federations, more 
architecture of more ritual, but more con- 
viction as to the bed-rock facts of the 
Christian revelation, those facts upon 
which the prophets and the apostles built 
the church so that it has stood unshaken 
through the ages. 

“If we have these convictions, we shall 
find the means of expressing them. If 
we lack these convictions, then our wit- 
ness and our preaching, however it may 
tickle itching ears, is but a tinkling cym- 
bal and a sounding brass, and like all 
kindred sounds will quickly pass away.” 

The Presbytery, at its meeting on No- 
vember 10, was so busy with the case of 
Rey. Carlos G. Fuller, elsewhere treated 
on this page, that it postponed decision 
on the Fosdick matter. 


After twenty-two years of mission work 
in Japan, the Mormon Church is said to 
be withdrawing its mission from that 
country. Lack of results has prompted 
the move, but missionary efforts of the 
Mormons have been far more successful 
in various parts of the South Seas. 


William- . 


Doctrinal Basis Necessary 
for Teamwork, Say Lutherans 


The United Lutheran Church, at its 
biennial convention in Chicago, Ill, Oc- 
tober 20-30, was watchful of doctrinal 
standards in considering its participation 
in world conferences. As to the Uni- 
versal Christian Conference on Life and 
Work to be held at Stockholm, Sweden, 
next year, the convention voted that the 
executive committee might appoint dele- 
gates, provided that these representatives 
would be allowed to submit the doctrinal 
basis of the United Lutheran Church in 
the conference, and that this should ‘be’ 
accorded a respectful hearing. Participa- 
tion in this conference was opposed by 
champions of the stricter conservative 
position in the Lutheran fellowship. 

Conditions described as “sufficiently 
drastic to suit the most conservative” 
were attached to the possible co-opera- 
tion of Lutherans in the meeting which 
will deal directly with doctrinal questions 
—the World Conference on Faith and 
Order. A sound principle underlay the 
reasons advanced for this attitude. As’ 
quoted in the Boston Evening Transcript, 
the Convention “believes that proposals 
for co-operation among the churches 
should be accompanied by a definite state- 
ment of fundamental principles drawn 
from the Gospels and embodying the es- 
sential content of the Christian message.”. 

On war, these Lutherans took a con- 
servative stand, compared with the pro- 
nouncements of other bodies, but they 
unanimously consented to include the 
minority dissent in the printed minutes. 
They maintained the right of Christians 
to engage in “just war’; they requested 
that the Lutheran World Convention take 
up the problem of promoting peace; and 
they declared that Christian citizens 
should work for the “arbitrament of rea- 
son,” through “the establishment of some 
agency.” In the dissenting statement, 
fifty signers protested against the “em- 
phasis on the right of war.” 

Strong resolutions urged the support of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. Imtherans 
were called to strict account in the matter 
of obedience to the laws of the land. 
Another resolution asked local churches to 
protest to the governor of the State . 
against the showing of immoral moving 
pictures which they, through careful sur- 
veys, find in their communities. 

Of Lutherans in America, those in the 
United Lutheran Church number 801,250 
communicant members, statistical reports 
showed. The Missouri Synod, the next 
largest body and the only large Lutheran 
body ‘not joining in 1918 the union repre- 
sented at the Chicago convention, counts 
673,321 members. Of all bodies of 
Lutherans in this country, there are 
4,039,924 baptized members and 2863 Ce 
communicant members. 


In a recent address ata special peace ~ 
service, President W. H. P. Faunce of — 
Brown University proposed a course in 
“human brotherhood” for American 
schools and colleges as a step toward 


universal peace, oh 


The Outlook for Religion 


Three good witnesses before the great gathering in Washington 


Chief Justice William H. Taft, president 
of the General Conference, Mrs. Oscar 
©. Gallagher, president of The Alliance, 
and Charles H. Strong, president of the 


‘Unitarian Laymen’s League, discussed the 


outlook for religion at the closing meet- 
ing of the program of dedication of All 
Souls Church, Washington, D.C. The 
entire service was broadcast by WCAP 
and was arranged ‘to conform to the 
wishes of radio attendants.” 

Dr. U. G. B. Pierce, minister of All Souls 
Church, gave the salutation to the radio 
attendants and the Rev. Louis C, Cornish, 
D.D., secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, conducted the devotional serv- 
ice. Before Mr. Strong spoke of the out- 
look for religion among business and pro- 
fessional men, the congregation sang 
“America the Beautiful.” 

After the second stanza there was an 
inspiring ceremony. An interlude was 
played on the Robertson memorial chimes, 
and then Maj. S. Willard Saxton gave 
the signal to the sexton for the ringing 
of the Revere bell in the tower. The 
old bell, cast in 1822, had been ringing 
its summons to worship only a few years 


when Major Saxton was born. 


Mr. Strong Answers, “Fine!” 


Mr. Strong spoke in part as follows: 
“What is the outlook for our faith 


among business and professional men?” 


I answer categorically and_ colloquially. 
“Fine!” But if the question were “What 
is the outlook for our Unitarian denom- 
ination among business and professional 
men?” TI should say that the outlook for 
the Unitarian denomination is just what 
Unitarians make it. I realize that there 
is nothing very profound or new in that; 
but it is the truth, as I see it. The 
Unitarian denomination, in the eyes of 


-business and professional men, can be at 


_ the very forefront in the present great 


movement for liberal religion, if the lead- 
ers in the Unitarian denomination only 
will it so. 

And nowhere, perhaps, do the leaders 
in all religious denominations have such 
influence and certainly such* abundant 
publicity for what they say as in the 
capital of the nation. Every national or- 
ganization in the United States that 
wishes to get the ear of the people of 
the whole country holds its annual meet- 
ings in Washington. Every religious de- 
nomination is coming to have its greatest 
church edifice in Washington. lEvery 
American loves Washington and intends 
one day to see Washington, and no Ameri- 


ean, however proud he may be of his . 


home town, ever “knocks” Washington. 
Washington stands apart. 

This is why the famous minister and 
the earnest men and women of this splen- 
did chureh of All Souls in Washington 
haye a unique opportunity to influence 


_the life of the nation. 


Our denominational name is ours alone. 


It is necessarily personal to us. It is some- 
thing in which others are not particularly 
interested. It is something with which 


others have nothing in common. This is 
true of all denominational names. There 
is nothing in our name which awakens 
in others such sacred associations and 
tender memories as it does in us. Indeed, 
this name may mean to them, however 
unjustified, something that they do not 
like—perhaps a contentious denial of what 
to them is a great and noble and essen- 
tial affirmation, 

But our faith is not ours alone. What- 
ever may have been the case in 1819 when 
Channing spoke, or what it may have 
been in the intervening period, it is alto- 
gether to the glory and prestige of Uni- 
tarians that in 1924 their faith is no 
longer their faith alone, but the faith in 
large part at least of every genuine liberal 
in the land. It is a faith that is so all- 
embracing and so persuasive and so per- 
vyasive that business men and profes- 
sional men in ever-enlarging numbers in 
all denominations share it. 

Does it matter much, or should it mat- 
ter much, to Unitarians that others who 


hold our faith call themselves by some 
other name? This name of theirs is as 
much a matter of inheritance and as dear 
to them as our name can possibly be to us. 

This country has within a fortnight 
listened to the words of a great Baptist 
preacher who is appealing for the oblitera- 
tion of denominational lines. He, a lib- 
eral, a free Christian, sitting in the left 
wing of the religious assembly of men, 
makes the same plea that Unitarians 
make for a religion without static creeds. 
As Dr. Minot Simons said in All Souls 
Church in New York the other day, the 
Unitarian church is assuredly one which 
Dr. Fosdick would not have to leave. 

In May last the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League issued a letter to its 13,000 mem- 
bers. In this letter it was said: 

“Tf the hour for common defense against 
the forces of reaction and intolerance has 
come, so be it. Are Unitarians prepared 
to take their place, however humble, in 
the line of defense, and to make such 

(Continued on page 1120) 


“The Aisle of the Churches” 


-“The Aisle of the Churches,” in All Souls Church in Washington, D.C., 
is so named in grateful appreciation of the generous co-operation of Unita- 


rians elsewhere who have provided pews. 


and the Unitarian Laymen’s League gave two. 
plates. 


Kinae’s CHAPEL, Boston, Mass, 


Forty-three-churches gave pews, 
All are marked by engraved 


The list of churebes co-operating in this way includes the following: 
First PARISH oF PLYMOUTH, MAss. 


First UNITARIAN Society, San Francisco, Cai. 
UNITARIAN CHURCH, CHARLESTON, S.C. 

First CoNGREGATIONAL Society, TAUNTON, Mass. 
First UNITARIAN CHURCH, WoRrcESTER, Mass. 
ALL Souts CuHurcH, NEw Yor«x. Crry. 


First CHuRCH IN Roxsury, Mass. 


Tirst CHURCH IN SALEM, MAss. 


First UNITARIAN Society, MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


First UNITARIAN CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, 


Pa. 


Tur CHurcH or Our Farner, LAncAstTER, Pa. 
Uniry CHurcH, NortH Hastron, Mass. 


First CHurcH IN Boston, Mass. 


First UNITARIAN Society, DENVER, Coro. 
First CoNGREGATIONAL Socrery, NEw Brprorp, Mass. 


. Seconp CuHuRCH IN Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH OF THE SAviouR, Brookiyn, N.Y. 
SrEcoND UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL Society, Brookiyn, N.Y. 


First ParisH, Concord, MAss. 
First ParisH, FircHeure, Mass. 


ALL SOULS UNITARIAN CHURCH, INDIANAPOLIS, In. 


Tirst PartsH, WATERTOWN, Mass. 


First Revigious Socrery, NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
First UNITARIAN CHURCH, PirrsBuRGH, Mass. 


First ParisH, Weston, MAss. 


First UNITARIAN CHURCH, RicuMonNp, Va. 
UNITARIAN SOCIETY, GERMANTOWN; Pa. 

ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Boston, MAss.: 

First CONGREGATIONAL Society, Provence, R.I. 
WESTMINSTER UNITARIAN CHURCH, Provipence, R.I. 


First ParisH, DepHAamM, Mass. 


First CONGREGATIONAL UNITARIAN Society, Detroit, Micn. 


Unity CHurcH, Montcrar, N.J. 


Furst Cuurcu or Curist, LANCASTER, Mass. 

First UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, CINCINNATI, Onto. 
First UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL Society, NaAsHua, N.H. 
First CoNGREGATIONAL ParisH, Minton, Mass. 


First PARISH IN BROOKLINE, MAss. 


First CuurcHu, CHEstNUT HiLz, Mass. 
CHURCH OF THE MesstAu, MONTPELIER, VT. 


Tue Seconp ParisH, Saco, Mg. 


First CoNGREGATIONAL Society, Uxsriner, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 1119) 
sacrifices of name and position as may be 
needful for the common welfare? 

“We do not see that the independence 
or autonomy of any group or denomina- 
tion, or its own distinctive faith, is in- 
volved or need be surrendered; but may 
not calm counsel and deliberation on the 
part of liberal and progressive leaders, 
assembled together for that purpose, yield 
a basis for some sort of common defense 
against legislative reaction and ecclesi- 
astical dictation? Unitarians might, if 
rightly appealed to by the right leaders, 
forego much for the common cause of 
liberalism. 

“In any event Unitarians will discharge 
the obligation which they have so often 
assumed to serve man in the spirit of 
Jesus, by engaging with renewed conse- 
cration in the cause of international peace, 
in the field of industrial, economic, and 
political reform, and of personal service 
and worship.” 

This letter was sent to every orthodox 
or evangelical Protestant minister in New 
York and Boston. Confidential replies 
were solicited, and scores of answers are 
in our possession. They are from Congrega- 
tionalists, Baptists, Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, Christian Scientists, Quakers, 
Swedenborgians, Universalists, Methodists 
and Jews, bishops, ministers, college presi- 
dents and rabbis. The replies vary all 
the way from the Baptist who calls us 
misguided and adjures us to repent, to 
the distinguished Presbyterian who sees 
no difficulty in the way of union with 
some at least of the Unitarian forces, and 
the New York city rector who begs for 
more of an alliance between the Unitarian 
and Episcopal churches, expressing the 
feeling that “we need each other.” 

In religion, many men dare not let go 
of that which has always been sacred to 
them. If they come to doubt some of 
what they have been taught in religion. 
they must be helped to see that they are 
not asked to give up anything that is 
vitally-essential to their faith. They must 
be shown, too, that those who have sur- 
rendered the unessential have found some- 
thing new, equally vital, equally sacred, 
to take the place of the old. This is the 
mission of liberals in religion. 

The liberal cause is founded in noble 
affirmations, springing from depths of con- 
viction. It illuminates. It is not advanced 
by mere persistent denial. In the liberal 
faith, the attitude toward the Bible is 
reverent, and its place is secure and per- 
manent. <A liberal’s conception of Jesus is 
tender, intimate, fraternal. To him Jesus 
revealed supremely God’s nature and 
man’s duty. 

A liberal worships God as Love Eternal 
and in the spirit of Jesus. May liberal 
laymen everywhere be steadfast and faith- 
ful. to the high obligations of this free- 
man’s faith. Let those who now for the 
first time are studying liberal principles 
in religion find Unitarians not unworthy 
witnesses to our heritage, and not missing 
in the ranks of faithful custodians of a 
reverent liberty. 
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All Souls Ministers 


The First Unitarian Church in 
Washington, D.C., became All Souls 
in 1877, when the society occupied 
its second church building. All 
Souls has had four ministers. At 
the dedication of the third building 
to be occupied by the society in 
103 years, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
D.D., minister since 1901, introduced 
Rey. Eugene Rodman Shippen of 
the Second Church in Boston, Mass., 
son of one of his predecessors. Mr. 
Shippen gave the dedication prayer. 

Dr. Clay MacCauley, first min- 
ister of All Souls, and now living 
in Berkeley, Calif., and Rey. Brad- 
ford Leavitt, minister of the Neigh- 
borhood Church, Pasadena, Calif., 
sent messages of congratulation. 
Dr. MacCauley wrote: 

“Heartfelt congratulations with 
most hopeful wishes into the far 
future to you, the minister, and to 
the members and the many other 
friends of our All Souls Church at 
the dedication of its new temple 
to-day.” 

From Mr. Leavitt came this mes- 
sage: 

“Four years of happy service as 
minister of All Souls fixed the 
church deep in my affection. I am 
with you now. What are mere 
miles? I rejoice in your continually 
growing and outreaching influence 
under inspiring leadership, and that 
you have now come into a -large 
place. We treasure together, you 
and I, sacred and inspiring memo- 
ries of devoted co-workers of earlier 
days: great souls, great leaders of 
the people, and other great souls 
in humbler walks. I am with you 
in the joy of your present great 
achievement, in the joy of our com- 
mon forward-looking, upbuilding 
faith, and in the prayer that God’s 
blessing may abide with All Souls 
Church so that you may go on and 
on and on.” 


Signs of Promise, Indeed 


Mrs. Gallagher spoke with great effec, 
tiveness, in part as follows: 


It is my happy privilege to bring the 
greeting and heartfelt congratulations of 
25,000 Alliance women to the members 
of this church to-night. Not a woman 
of our denomination but is with you in 
joyful sympathy, and our pride and re- 
joicing in this beautiful culmination of 
years of effort is searcely less than yours. 
Surely this is none other than the “House 
of God,”—a temple for growing aspiring 
human souls to bring their worship, and 
to inspire them to service; and may this 
church, situated in the heart of our na- 
tional capital, forever exemplify in the 
eyes of the world the beauty and the 
simplicity of our free and liberal religion 
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of love and service. May it ever fulfill 
that dream of Tennyson’s : 


A sacred fane, 

A temple, neither Pagoda, Mosque nor Church, 

But loftier, simpler, always open-doored 

To every breath from Heaven, and Truth 

And Love and Peace and Justice come and dwell 
herein. 


I am asked to speak of the outlook 
among the women in our denomination 
and in the home, and I think that never, 
unless at that dramatic moment when 
our scattered individuals and local groups 
of women found themselves together in 
a National Association, and visioned, per- 
haps dimly, the great spiritual force they 
might become, has the outlook been so 
gratifying as it is to-day; and I am glad 
to outline, briefly as I must, my reasons 
for this claim, and note some of the signs 
of promise for the future. 

The first sign of promise came at that 
time of organization. It was a broaden- 
ing of vision. Before that time our women 
had been content to work “each in her 
separate star” in her own local church, 
keeping the flame bright there, as women 
have always done since the beginning of 
time, but with eyes not lifted far above’ 
the local needs and welfare of her in- 
dividual church,—supporting few good 
works, but initiating none,—their voices 
unheard at the council-tables of our de- 
nomination. And indeed, for some years 
after the National Association was 
formed, we had no treasury of our own, 
but our funds went into the treasury of 
the great association of the American Uni- 
tarian Association,—so meek were women 
thirty years ago! Then the vision of our 
founders saw our women organized to 
bring richer service to our liberal religion 
than merely the work of their busy and 
faithful hands; and from that time on, 
increasing emphasis has been placed on 
one phrase of that first Great Command- 
ment,—Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with: thy heart and with all thy mind. 
and with all’ thy strength. And our 
growing effectiveness has come, I believe, 
from that conception—our alert minds 
to collecting and directing and applying 
the generous promptings of our hearts, 
and our hands ever busy in the service of 
both. 

Our founders saw also the danger that, 
in our new Unitarian interpretation of re- 
ligion, our emphasis upon good works 
might push faith too far into the back- 
ground. They believed the fruit must 
grow small and spare and stunted, if 
the spiritual tree were undernourished or 
uncultivated, just as over-enrichment of 
the tree brings forth only leaves, not 
fruit, and so they said: The first purpose 
of the Alliance shall be spiritual. “Our 
works must grow out of our religion.” 
Though this purpose has sometimes 
been obscured by other pressing things, 
still a great sign of promise to-day is the 
fact that in rapidly increasing numbers 
our branches have recognized the program 
of spiritual culture as the first half of 
our reason for existence; and in widely 
Separated parts of the country reports 
have come that the program of our Alliance 
branches has been a noteworthy contribu- 
tion to the spiritual and intellectual life 
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of the community, even reaching far out- 
side of the local church. 

The first sign of promise, then, was the 
broadening of the vision of our applica- 
tion and of our purpose, and the next 
sign of promise is a growing consciousness 
of membership in a great army of liberal 
Christian women, a growing sense of 
unity, a growing realization of strength 
and effectiveness in our united efforts. 
Twenty-five thousand women bound. to- 
gether by our common ideals and our 
common purpose, seeking for more abun- 
dant mental and spiritual life that we 
may unite in common work of effective 
usefulness in the life of the world! To-day, 
as neyer before, our women are ‘feeling 
the inspiration and the strength of be- 

longing to a great organization which 
' works not only to strengthen and serve 
each individual church of our denomina- 
tion, but in alliance, small and great, to 
advance the influence of our religion of 
love and service; and some of our leaders 
glimpse the time when the way will be 
made plain for us to join all liberal re- 
ligious women in work for the great 
moral cause of the world. 

A further sign of promise is the insist- 
ence in practice of the precepts of our faith, 
that spiritual inspiration must never be di- 
yoreed from social expression, that each 
is crippled without the other. Through- 
out our organization a better balance is 
being struck between these two essentials. 
Few branches can now be called “glorified 
sewing circles,’ but are becoming places 
for both the study and the practice of 
Ohristianity. 

Another sign of promise is the con- 
stantly growing part The Alliance is tak- 
ing in denominational enterprises, co- 
operating whenever possible with the other 
organizations of our denomination. Last 
‘year we gave $1,500 to the Student Fed- 
eration of Religious Liberals, besides in 
numerous individual branches paying 
the expenses, in whole or in part, of send- 
ing young delegates to student conferences. 
This year we are asking for a thousand- 
dollar contribution to the funds for re- 
eruiting our liberal ministry, helping to 
pay the expenses of young men studying 
for our ministry. We join heartily also 
in the international work among liberals 
and in the co-ordination of the social serv- 
ice activities of our denomination. 

Indeed, another sign of promise is the 
growing social consciousness of our women 
—a conviction that religion which does not 
function in the life of the community and 
so in the life of the world, is a poor thing. 
The old-time conception of social service 
as philanthropy, charity alone, giving aid 
and comfort to the afflicted, no longer 
satisfies them. They are realizing that 
the roots of social evils are deep; and 
though somewhat timidly, encouraged by 
our younger women, they are studying to 
inform themselves about social conditions 
of their community, seeking to form in- 
telligent public opinion in matters of 
humanitarian importance, and then ex- 
pressing their conscientious convictions in 
civil action. It is a sign of promise, I 
believe, that our women are recognizing 
civie responsibility as a part of their 
service obligation, never bringing politics 
into religion, but putting religion,—fervent, 
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informed conviction of conscience,—into 
civic housekeeping, both community and 
national. 

Another and paramount sign of promise 
is the recognition of the all-important 
place of the home as the fountainhead 
and the feeder of religion. A great new 
department of the Alliance work is that 
of religious education. Under this head 
we are concentrating effort for the im- 
proyement and support of our church 
schools and the organization of groups of 
young mothers for the study and discus- 
sion of problems of religious and moral 
and mental child-training. Where but in 
the homes can foundations be laid for 
honesty, for courage, for kindness, for de- 
mocracy, for service, for dependence upon 
the indwelling spirit of God, and where 
can we give more needed help than to our 
young mothers groping for such knowl- 
edge? That The Alliance is succeeding in 
some measure in its effort in this con- 
nection is evidenced by a study program 
of the Wollaston, Massachusetts, branch 
this year. Their general study for the 
year is The Twentieth Century Home, and 
this is a part of the introduction: En- 
lightenment, democracy, Christianity in 
the nation and in the world. Every young 
person dreams of the perfect home that 
will some day be his, and so do we; and 
the program of this year will help us 
to fill in the outlines of that dream and 
make it come true. And these are some 
of the subjects presented and which we 
will discuss this year: 

Keeping pace with youth. 

The home as a health center. 

The psychological unity and difference between 
men and women. 

The development of each personality in the 
home. 

Spiritual allies of the home. 

Democracy in the home. 

The influence of music in the home. 

The home as the-social center. 

What the church should do for the family. 

The ideals on which a home should be built.. 


We are also sending Sunday-school or- 
ganizers throughout the country to assist 
in the better organization of our church 
schools, and each Alliance branch is asked 
to make the chureh school its special 
concern. 

That The Alliance is holding the home 
and the welfare of children and youth 
as its most sacred responsibility seems to 
me our brightest sign of promise. More 
material signs of promise are our in- 
creased membership, five hundred more 
during the past year, and our ever-in- 
ereasing financial contribution. Our 
branches raised last year over $302,000, 
and that was $27,000 more than in any 
year before; and remember, our money 
raised is only a means to an end, never 
the end itself. But these gains, I believe, 
are due to our effort to meet both the 
needs and the interest of all the women of 
all ages in our denomination, and broaden- 
ing the purpose and broadening the scope 
of our work. 

“We have not already attained, neither 
are already perfect,” but with the united 
consecrated efforts of 25,000 women from 
all parts of our country, “it doth not yet 
appear what we shall do.” 
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Conscience in Covenants 


Chief Justice Taft, whose health has 
not been of the best, spoke last. He had 
attended both services on Sunday, but 
had been obliged to refrain from partici- 
pation in other important features of the 
crowded program. Of the outlook for re- 
ligion in the family of nations he said: 


My friends, I have not prepared an 
address on the interesting subject which 
has been assigned me. Circumstances 
have made it impossible. I must give 
voice, however, to my deep feeling of 
joy and congratulation that All Souls 
Church is now in its beautiful home. We 
should be grateful for the genius that 
has given the proper historical touch to 
the edifice. The Unitarian Church was 
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born in Massachusetts. Many of the 
oldest churches there are now Unitarian 
churches. And to any one familiar with 
the religious architecture of New England 
this example which we are now dedicating 
is its highest and best type. 

From my experience in New England 
in a Congregational church in a compara- 
tively small town, this church seems to 
me dear beyond expression, because, while 
it is much more beautiful than the church 
in which I had to attend services, it 
nevertheless carries me back to that simple 
New England type of religion and type 
of life, and it. seems to me that we can 
grow to love this church in its form as 
we could no other church. We need not 
exaggerate the importance of the church 
building. We do not forget that the aim 
of the church is not material; but beauty 
and art and convenience in the meeting 
house stimulate interest and enthusiasm 
in its spiritual work. It unifies and 
represents the energy of its members and 
inspires and impersonates their religious 
fidelity and effectiveness. 

It has been a long, hard struggle, and 
he who has made it all possible is our 
beloved minister. His leadership, his 
courage, and his preaching have bound 
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the members together and given the con- 
gregation the body which eould do this 
thing. It is a beacon light in the capital 
of our nation; the encouragement of lib- 
eral religion and of the widening of the 
infiuence of all religion. 

One must see in the present issues in 
a number of churches that creedal re- 
strictions have become irksome to many 
who believe deeply in religion, and think 
that it is the most important factor to 
the real advance of ‘civilization and the 
happiness of men, but who cannot con- 
scientiously subscribe to confessions of 
faith apparently made essential. This 
creates the need for churches which exalt 
religion as the first factor in progress to 
better things, but which do not insist that 
its importance, without a formal and 
exact creed, a limited definition of use- 
ful religion, would exclude from the march 
forward many of the highest and most 
inspired leaders. a 

There is room in the world and in all 
communities for men and women who are 
moved by religious feeling, no matter what 
their creed, if they are honest and genuine 
in their faith in God and in their conduct 
and sense of responsibility and necessity 
for self-restraint and sacrifice. Thus they 
are moving in the right direction, as Dr. 
Pierce said, to swell the number of those 
who love God and would do His will. 

Liberal Christianity, thus bound to play 
a greater and greater part, ought not to 
be negative but affirmative ; ought not to 
be complacent, but eager and pushing. 
Our liberal churches may seize the op- 
portunity and make themselves a greater 
and greater factor in giving the spirit of 
real religion a greater living force for 
good. 

The War developed the highest spirit 
of self-sacrifice. It awakened the deepest 
patriotism, and that spirit won. After the 
struggle, the union of patriotism and re- 
ligion has seemed to end and disintegrate. 
The hopes of the world were apparently 
blasted in the demoralization of victory. 
But it was not so. The reaction was but 
superficial. The real progress can only 
make itself manifest gradually, but it is 
surely doing so. 

The outlook for religion in the family of 
nations is not discouraging. The lesson 
of the War has not been lost. The re- 
eurrence of selfishness and of narrow na- 
tionalism is not permanent and abiding, 
and misleads us. The deep-seated horror 
at the possibility of another war abides. 
Determination to avert it will find its 
strength in religion. Patriotism is not to 
lose its moving force, but in its greater 
purification by religion is to inspire peace 
and justice between the nations. A re- 
ligion which unites families, strengthens 
the larger love for the nation. So, pa- 
triotism vibrant with religion can 
strengthen the larger love of mankind. 
Covenants and courts may be most use- 
ful instruments in avoiding war and 
forming tangible and mutual benefit be- 
tween the peoples of the earth, but they 
are to be useful or not as the conscience 
of the people is or is not quickened to 
abide by their solemn obligations. The 
seed must be sown and flower among 
individual souls who constitute the laws 
of various people. Nothing makes for so 
much in this power of individual con- 
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science as the spirit of real religion. To 
that we must look as our ultimate hope 
toward further world betterment. - 


Following the meeting, there was an 
informal gathering in the Hmerson As- 
sembly Room, and the Hale Parish House 
was open to visitors. 

The program began with a meeting of 
the Washington chapter of the Laymen’s 
League. _About 125 members and guests 
were present. William L. Barnard, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, David HE. Scull, 
Middle Atlantic States secretary, and 
Arthur L. Palmer of Omaha, Neb., spoke. 
Sixteen new members were received. 

The service of dedication consisted of 
the sermon by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot; the 
dedication prayer by Rev. Eugene Rodman 
Shippen of the Second Church in Boston, 
Mass.; the invocation by Rey. Clarence 
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Edgar Rice, D.D., minister of the Uni- 
versalist Church of Our Father, in Wash- 
ington; and the Scripture readings by 
Rev. Clara Cook Helvie of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Moline, Ill., and by Rev. 
Jason Noble Pierce, D.D., president of the 
Washington Federation of Churches. Dr. 
Pierce, who is minister of the church 
which President Coolidge attends, held 
his own evening service at a later hour 
in order to accept a place on the dedica- 
tion program. ; 

Mrs. Gallagher and Mrs. Helvie were 
the speakers at a luncheon of The Alli- 
ance. Sight-seeing rides were’ arranged 
_for all who desired them. The entire 
program moved smoothly, a worthy be 
ginning in new surroundings of another 
forward movement by the Unitarians of 
the national capital. 


CORRESP 


No Disagreement 
To the Editor of Tan Curistian ReeisTer -— 


The several editorials in Tur CuHris- 
TIAN REGISTER concerning Dr. Fosdick’s 
theological liberalism, the recent letter of 
Professor Peabody on the same subject. 
and the rejoinder by the Editor illustrate 
clearly the difficulties of religious con- 
troversy. The word liberal, or liberalism, 
has no common definition generally ac- 
cepted by men of basically different theo- 
logical opinions. In theological schools 
of the highest grade, a liberal is con- 
sidered to be one who does his thinking 
without reference to external authority 
of any kind, who forms his judgment 
solely in the light of his own reason and 
conscience. But this scholastic definition 
of a liberal is by no means that of the 
rank and file of the orthodox denomina- 
tions. In popular opinion, any one who 
rejects, for example, the dogma of the 
Virgin Birth or the infallibility of the 
Scriptures er who thinks the universe the 
product of evolutionary forces is a liberal, 
no matter what his view may be of the 
binding character of external religious au- 
thority, no matter even if he believes 


whole-heartedly in the Deity of Christ. . 


Indeed, a fundamentalist would probably 
regard such a one as a liberal of a par- 
ticularly dangerous type and would be 
doubly eager to oust him from the fold. 
A great battle for religious liberalism 
is being fought on these popular issues 
in the larger denominations around us. 
Let us remember that the relations of 
the forward-looking leaders are with their 
own co-religionists, not with Unitarians. 
Not by Unitarian standards, but by the 
standards of their own churches, their 
liberalism stands or falls. That this does 
not measure up to the orthodox liberalism 
of the schools and of many Unitarians 
has nothing to do with the case. These 
men are not Unitarians, do not pretend 
to be, and probably never will be; but 
in their own places they are standing 
courageously for a more reasonable in- 
terpretation of religion, and this it seems 
to me entitles them to the respect and 
admiration of all open-minded people. 
Least of all should free churchmen stand 
on the side lines of this conflict and criti- 
cize the brand of liberalism at issue be- 
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cause it does not entirely satisfy the 
ideals of the critics. Let us rather give 
generous support and sympathy to all who 
are striving for theological advance, the 
more cordially and heartily if they are 
doing it within conservative churches 
where their efforts count for vastly more 
than they would or could in the un- 
trammeled world outside. 


Boston, Mass. ELMER S\. ForBEs. 


[Nobody of sense would disagree with | 
Mr. Forbes. He is talking about one 
thing, and we were talking about another 
thing. We took a specific subject, and 
we stuck to that. .We said that Dr. Fos- 
dick said of himself, “I am an evangelical 
Christian.” He defined his position. He 
avoided the use of the word “liberal” as 
applied to himself. An evangelical Chris- 
tian is not the same as a liberal. 
merly, he called himself a liberal. After 
all, Dr. Fosdick is merely one person, and 
what he prefers to call himself is far less 
important than that we shall praise con- 
sistency among the theologians, and press 
on with uncompromising loyalty to our 
explicit faith, a faith which is not only 
an attitude but a body of belief, subject 
to growth, but a body of belief neverthe- 
less, commonly held among us.—THE 
Eprror. | 


Correction 
To the Editor of Tan CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In my letter to you which was pub- 
lished in THE CHRISTIAN ReGIsTER for 
September 11, 1924, I quoted exactly an 
anecdote written by Edward Simmons in 
his life-story “From Seven to Seventy.” 
The incident concerned the late Rey. Grin- 
dall Reynolds, D.D. According to two 
reputable people from whom I have heard, 
the story was not true. For fiction, that 
would make little difference, so long as 
it were humanly possible; but in this 
case it makes a great difference. This 
is especially the case since what Simmons 
reported was probably just the opposite of 
what happened. I want to take this - 
opportunity to express regret for the part, 
however innocent, which I had in this — 
matter, and to express the hope that au- 
tobiographers will adhere as clesely to the 
facts as possible. ‘CELIAN UFForp, 

Quincy, Inn. 


For- — 
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Guests at the Washington Church Dedication 


Twenty-two States, Canada, and Hawaii 
were represented at the dedication. Those 
who signed the visitors’ book are as fol- 
lows: 


Gaonine, 
Denver:. 
Dexter M. Keezer. 


CoNNECTICUT. 
Guilford : 
Mrs HB. C. Seward. 


Hartford : 
Mrs. Donald Hoagland. 


DELAWARE. 
Wilmington: 
Mrs. William Betts a Miss Marian 
Betts. 
Mrs. C. A. Tripp. 
Rey. W. A. Vrooman. 
Mrs. A. D. Warner. 


District or CoLUMBIA. 
_ Washington : 
Charles 8S. Davis (Church of Our 
Father). 
Dr. B. J. Madert and Mrs. Madert. 
Mrs. C. L. Mummerlyn. 
Miss Ellen S. Spencer. 


Frorma. 


St. Petersburg : 
Louis J. Richards. 


ILLINOIS. 
Moline: 
Rey. Clara Cook Helvie. 
Sycamore: 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. W. Collier. 


KEnrTucry. 
Louisville : 
Mrs. Carrie Kraemer. 


LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans: 
Mrs. William Berry Gregory. 
MARYLAND. 
Baltimore: 
Charles G. Grielins. 
F. R. Horsky. 
Cleveland P. Manning. ’ 
Mrs. Louis Hooker Palmer. 
J. H. Richardson. 
Louis M. Roeg. 
Mrs. William Chester Wood. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Arlington: 
Wallace M. Powers. 


Boston: 
Mr. and Mrs. William L. Barnard. 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur E. Pearson. 
Rev. Eugene R. Shippen and Mrs. 
Shippen. 
Rey. Harold E. B. Speight. 


Brookfield : 
Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Butterworth, 
Mr. and Mrs. D. G. Tucker, - 
representing the Worcester County 
Conference. : 


Brookline: 
Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry R. Shepley. 


Cambridge: 
Miss Lucy M. Bradley. 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot and Mrs. Hliot. 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Pear and 
Alice A. Pear. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry M. Williams. 


Cohasset : 
Miss Ethel Bowman. 


Dedham : 
N. S. Hoagland. 


Deerfield : 


Rey. Charles P. Wellman and Mrs. 


Wellman. 
Duxbury : 


Rey. John H. Wilson and Mrs. Wilson. 


Fitchburg : 

Emerson B. Donnell. 

Mr. and Mrs. George H. Priest. 
Gloucester: . 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter C. King. 
Grafton : 

Mrs. M. D. Bullard. 

Mr. F. M. McGarry. 
Hubbardston : 

Miss Alice F. Gates, 
Lancaster : 


Rey. Charles A. Place and Mrs. Place. 


Miss Fannie A. Ward. 
Lawrence: 

Frederick C. Markus. 
Lowell: 

Mr. and Mrs. Thos. H. 
Milton: 

Miss Mary F. Gill. 
Newton: 

Oliver M. Fisher. 
Northborough : 

Rey. Charles J. Staples. 
Quincy : 

Mrs. Margaret W. Chase. 
Rockland : 


Elliott. 


Rey. Francis W. Holden and Mrs. 


Holden. 

Salem : 

Mrs. Francis H. Lee. 

Mrs. George West. 

Misses Alice B. and L. 
Sharon: 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Haworth Eaton. 
Swampscott : 

Mrs. George P. Wadley. 
Waltham : 

George G. Davis. 
Ware: 

Dr. and Mrs. J. H. Jolliffe. 
Watertown : 

Alden V. Keene. 
West Newton: 

Miss Nella J. Pearson. 


B. Willson. 


Rey. Paul S. Phalen and Mrs. Phalen. 


Weston: 

Charles O. Richardson. 
Worcester : 

John M. Thayer. 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit : 
Mrs. George HE. Moser. 
Richard C. Wilby. 


MrIssovurt. 


St. Louis: 
W. H. Fuchs, M.D. 


NEBRASKA. 


Omaha : 
Mr. and Mrs. William F. Baxter. 
Arthur L. Palmer. 


New HAMPSHIRE. 


Concord : 

Paul H. Kimball. 
Franklin : 

Richard W. Sulloway. 


New JERSEY. 


Maplewood : 

U. L. Rohrer. 
Montclair : 

Mrs. Alfred Robinson. 


Orange: 
Miss Alice W. Hunt. 
Trenton : 
Mr. and Mrs. Tobias Brill. 
Miss Edith R. West. 


New YorK. 


Buffalo: 

Miss Ada M. Fitts. 
Hollis, L.1.: 

Miss Mary Laurence. 
Mt. Vernon: 

Mr. D. E. Scull. 


- New York City: 


Rev. Walter Reid Hunt. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. Martin Kallman. 
Dr. Minot Simons and Mrs. Simons. 
Miss Mary Isabel Standen. 

Mrs. Caroline FE. Shaver. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Strong. 


Yonkers : 


W. H. Bixby. 
OKLAHOMA. * 
Tulsa : 
W. H. Collins. 
OREGON. 
Portland : 
William G. Eliot, 3d. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Ardmore: 
W. E. Somers. 
Germantown: 
Miss Annie L. Beck. 
Mrs. EB. W. Hocker. 
Mrs. Gomer James. 
Mrs. Frederic C. Pierce. 
Mrs. Elizabeth 8S. Wherry. 


Mrs. Sarah B. Tweddle. 


Hatboro: 
Mrs. James Gartrell and Miss Lucre- 
tia I. Gartrell. 
Lancaster : 
Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Brenner. 
Miss Dorothy Carpenter. 
Rey. J. B. W. Day and Mrs. Day. 
Miss Alice B. Hess. 
Misses Alice H. and Elizabeth Snyder. 
Miss: Margaret H. Warren. 
Mr. and Mrs. M. BE. Weaver. 
Philadelphia : 
Capt. and Mrs. Leonard S. Doten. 
Mr. William B. Gladhill. 
Dr. Frederick R. Griffin and Mrs. 
Griffin. 
Mrs. C. K. H. Schamberg. 
Pittsburg: 
Marshall B. Dalton. 
Rey. L. Walter Mason, D.D. 
Mrs. Adam Wilson. 


RHopE ISLAND. 


Providence: 
Perey. W. Gardner. 
Miss E. F. Manchester. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry D. Sharpe. 


VIRGINIA. ° 


Fort Myer: 
Miss Amy M. Bowen. 


WISCONSIN. 


Milwaukee: 
Miss Betty Gregory. 


CANADA, 


Winnipeg: 
M. B. Halldorson. 


Hawan. 


Honolulu: - 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Hall, Jr. 
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School of Religion for Children 


ELLA LYMAN CABOT 


HE SCHOOL OF RELIGION for chil- 

dren that will be held at King’s 
Chapel House, Boston, Mass., this winter 
on Sunday afternoons at 3.30 o'clock, has 
a plan that may interest readers of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. It will be a group- 
uniting school. It will have the assist- 
ance of the Tuckerman School of Reli- 
gious Education and its students, and 
will work with the American Unitarian 
Association through the co-operation of 
the Department of Religious Education. 
Rey. Harold BH. B. Speight as minister of 
King’s Chapel, Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot 
as president of the Tuckerman School, 
and Dr. Florence Buck as representing 
the Department of Religious Education, 
are the directors of the new school, 
which is open to all children whose 
parents desire for them a liberal reli- 
gious education. A committee of parents 
will also guide and follow the school 
work. This working together of three 
institutions, all focusing from somewhat 
different angles on the central theme of 
religious life, will we hope light up the 
field for all of us. It gives King’s Chapel 
the help of two very important religious 
agencies; it gives the Tuckerman School 
an easily accessible school for observation 
and practice; it gives.to the Unitarian 
Association an opportunity to watch and 
study the Beacon Course, to see what it 
needs and how to supplement it. 

The school is planned to be educa- 
tional, reverent, appealing. 

1. It will be held at 27 Marlboro 
Street, meeting for the period of wor- 
ship in the Little Chapel, a lovely, dedi- 
cated place where, on a small scale (for 
it holds but fifty persons), the windows 
and chancel and the general plan are like 
those of historic King’s Chapel. This 
children’s chapel already has its sym- 
bolic beauty; for almost everything in 
it, the pews, the windows, the silver 
eross, the great Bible, commemorates 
some one deeply loved, some ardent saint 
whose vision once given to us endures, 
some child of promise whose eager life 
still throbs for those who cannot forget. 
We want our children to feel the conti- 
nuity of faith, We hope to take them 
in small groups to visit King’s Chapel. 
There they may feel how long religion 
and patriotism have endured as_ they 
look up at the old Vassar monument or 
hear peal the bell made by Paul Revere, 
or think of the Governors worshiping 
there from Andros to Roger Wolcott. 
There they will see the tablet to heroes 
in the Civil War, there they will see the 
busts of saintly ministers since the Revo- 
lution, and the gallery pew from which 
Oliver Wendell Holmes leaned eagerly 
forward, intent on the preaching. 

2. Not only the historic church, but 
the historic form of worship makes a 
living link that unites childhood to age, 


the present to the enduring past. Our 
School of Religion will use a_ service 
book, so that the children may come to 
know prayers that pass not with the 
passing day, but have lived through cen- 
turies. It will be a responsive service in 
which children, when fully prepared, 
may be privileged to help. 

As important as the service will be 
the hymns and carols. <A superintendent 
of musical ability and endowed with a 
beautiful voice has been engaged to lead 
the singing. A few great hymns will be 
learned, not only by heart but by an 
understanding heart. Great hymns are 
possessions of the race. Like ocean 
eables, they link many lands and unite 
denominations who, though they may 
differ in creeds, can join in praising God. 

I heard a child of eight last summer 
choose her hymns. They were the great 
hymns, ‘Lead Kindly Light,” “O Love 
that will not let me go,” “Dear Lord and 
Father of Mankind.” These were her 
favorites. “Onward, Christian Soldiers’ 
she quietly rejected for a sage reason. 
“Not for Sunday,” she said, “it might be 
all right on weekdays.” But she wanted 
every verse of “The Breaking Waves 
Dashed High,” and especially she loved 
the third: 

Amid the storm they sang 
And the Stars heard and the Sea. 


True poetry and true courage in that. 
The school will use the graded series 
of the Beacon Course, supplemented 
where advisable by other books. This will 
give teachers and students a chance to 
know well this new course, to watch its 
working, and to see how it can be im- 
proved and enriched. An ungraded day- 
school is almost unthinkable. Surely 
it is fully as important that religious 
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education should be carefully graded, 
both to meet understandingly the age of 
each child and to keep continuity of edu- 
eation combined with new material. 
Lost lessons in our school must be made 
up like any other lessons, and our super- 
intendent will keep in close touch with 
parents and children. 

3. We expect to have both parents’ 
meetings and teachers’ meetings. We 
want to keep near all the parents, for 
they are sources of wisdom regarding the 
most important part of the Sunday- 
school,—the children,—and we want the 
parents to understand our effort as a 
whole and not through fragmentary and, 
as any teacher knows, often misleading 
reports. 

I referred to the relation of this chil- 
dren’s school of religion to the Tucker- 
man School of Religious Education. 
Students of the latter school are espe- 
cially invited to gain from study and 
help in the little school; to observe, to 
suggest, to learn, and to enrich the Sun- 
day-school. 

In addition to our staff of teachers, 
we are to have the admirable services of 
Mrs. Charles F. Whiting in preparing 
symbolic services, really passages from 
the Bible and other religious scenes 
dramatized. In Mrs. Whiting’s plan, the 
children usually act out the parts while 
the voice of an older person from behind 
the scenes reads. The advantage of this 
method is that few rehearsals for the 
scenes are needed, and that the children 
are the more unconscious and free to 
throw themselves into the parts. And as 
they thus give themselves up to the mean- 
ing of the part, they receive again a new 
comprehension, the awareness of some- 
what of the whole significance of that 
which passeth words and becomes appro- 
priation. We have great hopes for our 
school of religion, because the greatness 
of the cause will sustain those who ar- 
dently work for it. 


Even as a Little Child 


.MAUD MORRISON HUEY 


I heard them whispering, the older ones, 

About the gifts that Life would bring to me, 
And then I saw you coming o’er the hill, ; 
Your garments gleaming white against the dawn, 

And forth I ran in eager childish glee. 


How full of hope my heart was on that morn! 

I reached my hands to you, “O Life!” I cried, 
“You've come at last !—And have you brought me gifts?” 
You only smiled and folded round your robe, 

Although I followed wistful at your side. 


“Did you not bring me Love, sweet Life?” I cried, 
“Nor fame, nor fortune,—nothing to atone?— 
A babe to hold ?—Oh, only grant me this!” 
But you passed on. I saw you going down 
The western slope, leaving me spent, alone. 


They say that Death is coming to me soon, 

With gifts more wonderful than Life’s could be— 
The radiance of a thousand dawns in one. : 
I still am but a child who waits to ask: 


“Oh, Death! Sweet Death! What do you bring to 


me?” 
P 


| 
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All lovers of books should know the new Saturday Review of Literature, whose advent last 
August was hailed with delight. The editor, Henry Seidel Canby, writes a luminous word re- 
garding the significance of the new books as contrasted with the “timeless literature of retreat, 
books in their noblest function of self-heal and illumination.” He says: “Neither readers nor reviews can 
live on mountain tops or in cloisters. New York keeps growing in despite of wise maxims in Plato’s Re- 
public, and Macbeth and Lear stay true but remote, while the struggle for a million and blatant egoism in- 
volve the living. Every book, whatever its potentiality of lasting wisdom, exists in its own social complex 
and helps to explain it. Therefore, to search for eternal values only in literature and to disregard the rest, 
is inhuman and a little ridiculous, like trying to understand all ages without experiencing one’s own. Good 
new books especially, whether they contain great art or little, are news of human nature as it is at the moment. 
We do not read a new book because we think it will live, we read it because it is alive—if it lives, it is be- 
cause there was life enough to endure the change of seasons, but that is not our only, not even our chief con- 


cern, which is with us to-day, not to-morrow. To paraphrase— 


If it be not good for me 
What care I how good it be? 


This is the timely view of literature, and vigorous reviews and active-minded readers cannot escape it, 


_ even by trying. . 


“This literature in its aspect of timeliness is active, not passive, which doeg not mean that it is better 


or truer than timeless literature, but rather the reverse. 


It is a literature of men whose drums are still 


beating onward; it reports the turmoil, not meditation; admixture, not refinement; expectation, not memory, 


what is momentarily apparent rather than woke is necessarily true. 
ever much one may dip into essential life.” 


A Study of Human Relations 


DANIEL M. WILSON 


CREATIVE EXxpreriencn. By M. P. Follett. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Company. $3.00. 
-In itself the title, “Creative Experience,” 
earries a comforting assurance. Living 
need not be such a haphazard affair: a 
natural law lends itself to individual 
growth and group harmony. This the 
latest psychology affirms. Miss M. P. Fol- 
lett has written two previous books: The 
' Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and The New State. A background of 
principles and practices may be discerned 
in these earlier books which seems to 
take wider range in the interpretation of 
the creative processes of our general life 
as unfolded in this later book. ‘Eixperi- 
ence is the power-house where purpose and 
will, thought and ideals, are being gen- 
erated.” Manifestly Miss Follett’s exten- 
sive knowledge of sociological books and 
problems and the part which she played 
on industrial committees and among social 
workers accounts for her enrichment and 
practical application of. the latest psy- 
chology in solving some of the most sub- 
tile questions of the times. Chiefly she 
insists that in social relations the full 
integrity of the individual confronting 
other individuals in their wholeness rises 
to finest issues by the interweaving of 
their desires. How acceptable is that re- 
tention of the individual in his wholeness 
in all relations! . That, and her conviction 
that solutions are to be found on high 
levels interpenetrates all her reasoning. 
“The head of a big industrial plant which 


has joint committees of management and 
workmen said to me, ‘I find that we come 
to agreement not by adjustment, but by 
invention, not by reconciling our ideas, 
but by finding the new idea which is al- 
ways something different from the addi- 
tion of the previous ideas.’” Here are the 
words of a part of a sentence which she 
wishes most to emphasize: “As progress 
is through the release and integration of 
the action tendencies of each and every 
individual in society, way should be pro- 
vided for such activity to take place 
normally.” The titles of her chapters are 
enticing. “Is the Expert the Revealer of 
Truth?” begins the list, and her answer 
earries us through a convincing exposi- 
tion, The fact-finding expert has, indeed, 
his part to play, but ‘he cannot play the 
whole game, the people abandoning their 
own experience to a superior race of men 
ealled experts.” That summoning of the 
individual to be loyal to all his activities 
sounds inspiringly through every chapter. 
In “Experience as Creating” she says, “All 
that we feel of loyalty to our children 
should be carried up into our loyalty to 
our country. All our interests, ties, obli- 
gations, should be brought together in 
order that each shall enrich the other. 
There should be no conflict in the sense of 
one conquering the other, or of a com- 
promise, a ‘middle road.’”” She has much 
to say about our political relations, the 
relations of labor and capital, the relations 
of the courts and the people. In a democ- 
racy the mere consent of the people is 
suppressed. “The theory of consent rests 
on the wholly intellectual fallacy that we 


Not to read it is not to live now, how- 


think with our minds and we don’t.” 
What is vital is the entire life of the 
people. The state is being made daily and 
hourly by the activities of its citizens. 
For immediate practical application of 
principles the author advocates neighbor- 
hood meetings, local groups for the ex- 
pression of ideas and hopes, in which all 
shall function, all participate. ‘In the 
small group, then, is where we shall find 
the inner meaning of democracy, its very 
heart and core.” The book is being well 
received by thinkers on social and related 
subjects. Lord Haldane commends it 
highly and with others considers it the 
consummation of Miss Follett’s previous 
writings. 


The Curse of Eve 


A HANDMAID OF THD LORD. By Margaret C. 
Banning. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

Since her earlier novels, Mrs. Banning 
has traveled long and far. Her Spell- 
binders and Country Club People were 
clever through rather superficial sketches 
of certain familiar phases of American 
life. Their success lay in their accuracy 
of statement combined with a certain 
sprightliness of tone. In her latest story, 
their author follows Edna Ferber, Fanny 
Hurst, Willa Cather, and many other of 
her contemporaries, both male and female, 
in their dissection of personality. It is 
less romance than an attempt at realistic 
psychology. As its name implies, A Hand- 
maid of the Lord, is an exposition of 
feminine character, not absorbingly inter- 
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esting, because not exceedingly well done. 
The book is a tract for the times cast 
in the form of fiction. It voices the pro- 
test of modern womanhood against the 
burdens and limitations imposed upon her 
by her sex. Like many other present-day 
novelists, Mrs. Banning describes the inner 
life of her heroine from young girlhood 
to maturity. The drab conditions of her 
home, her parent’s weaknesses, her own 
aspirations and resentments, her subse- 
quent love-affairs and other experiences 
are described with minute realism. As a 
result, the atmosphere pervading its pages 
is more depressing than otherwise. The 
final impression left upon one reader, at 
least, is that of an effort which somehow 
falls short of the purpose it set out to 
accomplish. ARAL: 


Campaign Document 

THe PREPARATION OF CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
INTERPRETATION. By Robert A. Woods. 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50. 

This biography has been issued as a 
timely assistance in the campaign for Mr. 
Coolidge. It is of a much higher type 
than the slapstick eulogy produced by 
Mr. Sawyer of Ware. Indeed, it is ad- 
dressed to a very different constituency. 
Mr. Woods might well have had in mind 
the 7,000 persons who gathered at Revere 
Beach to hear Roosevelt in his Big Moose 
campaign. Notably, they were the flower 
of the liberal orthodox churches of 
Greater Boston who opened the rally 
singing “Onward, Christian Soldiers!” as 
it had never been sung outside of Chau- 
tauqua. He refers to Mr. Coolidge as a 
modern Moses, as the practical successor 
and confirmer of Mr. Roosevelt’s policies, 
as the promoter of the trade union prin- 
ciples, and of mothers’ pensions. 

The book is an interesting one, well 
written, as is everything Mr. Woods sets 
his hand to. He has always confined 
himself to themes that he could treat 
con amore. He has the admiration of 
the settlement workers of. America as 
well as the confidence of all participat- 
ing in the social welfare work of Boston. 

The very qualities which endear him 
to a wide circle of responsible people are 
not those which make one eminently suc- 
eessful as a discriminating historian when 
dealing with matters of bitter controversy. 
By the like-minded, it will be hailed as 
“an intimate and realistic study of the 
actual man, by an intimate friend.” Such 
is the statement printed on the jacket. 

Ww. F. G. 


AN 
Bos- 


Good and Bad 


THE COMMONSENSE OF HBALTH. By Stanley 
M. Rinehart. New York: George H. Doran & 
Company. $2.50. 

HEALTH AND RELIGION. By Rev. Claude 
O'Flaherty. New York: George H. Doran ¢& 
Company. $2.00. 

In a chatty familiar vein, Dr: Rinehart 
entertains as well as instructs. He talks 
about Coughs and Coughers, The Greatest 
Pump in the World, T. B. the Criminal, 
and a dozen other subjects with the sure 
technique of an experienced physician. 
Perhaps the safest clue as to the value 
of a book on health in whether the reader 
feels well or ill on finishing the last 
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chapter. Dr, Rinehart has the unusual 
gift of first making his reader fully aware 
of any unfortunate symptoms which he 
may possess and then dispelling all his 
fears; thus at the beginning of each chap- 
ter the reader may be plunged into the 
gloom of self-analysis, feeling one by one 
the aches and pains which are so clearly 
described, but at the close of the chapter 


Serfdom in Germany 

THE PRESENT STATE OF GERMANY. 
By J. H. Morgan. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Company. $1.50. 

This book consists of a lecture de- 
livered in the University of London, 
November 20, 1923, with an introduc- 
tion. The jacket states accurately that 
it gives a most timely and authoritative 
insight into the present social, politi- 
cal, and economic conditions of Ger- 
many, a book to be read by every one 
interested in the Dawes plan of repara- 
tion. It meets the most exacting stand- 
ards. Its author had unsurpassed ad- 


vantages for collecting data of signifi- 
cance; no kind of evidence seems to 
have escaped his examination. The ab- 
sence of any sense of bias is noteworthy. 
He certainly has made a brave effort 


to understand all classes and all or- 
ganized groups in Germany, and his 
record is most illuminating for any and 
all whose first desire is to know and 
understand. His exclusive motive seems 
to be to do that very thing. The middle 
class in Germany has been quite 
eliminated, all professional and salaried 
persons are reduced to inadequate 
maintenance, while the laborers are 
reduced to serfdom. The prodigal 
expenditures of which so much has 
been said are confined to those who 
share the dividends of the industrial 
enterprises which have ruthlessly fat- 
tened upon the disabilities of the 
workers. Rarely has a document of 
106 pages disclosed greater ability and 
candor. It is a credit to the British 
Army, in which the author holds high 
rank. w. F. G. 


the reader has seen the difference be- 
tween real and imaginary symptoms and 
rises with a new sense of courage that 
he is not so badly off as he at first 
thought. Here is a rich mine of practi- 
cal advice in sugar-coated pills. For 
example, “Every one treats a cold with 
levity—that is, every one but the vic- 
tim.” Many use the calendar instead 
of the thermometer as a guide to cloth- 
ing.” “But whatever you do for a cold, 
do not take promiscuous advice, do not 
follow all the prescriptions of kind friends, 
or you may never have another cold.” He 
closes his work with the timely suggestion, 
“It takes moral courage to reckon up 
physical liabilities and many of us shrink 
from the idea, postponing it fatally. Even 
in the case of minor evils which cause 
only discomfort and lessen our efficiency, 
we go on suffering rather than take the 
time or the trouble to get. rid of them. 
These are days of business efficiency ; why 
not practice a little personal efficiency 
with regard to our bodies?’ 
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In the second book, the chapters per- 
taining to health are commonplace. The 
subject has been much better presented 
by many physicians. The chapters pre- 
senting the relation of religion to health 
are less than commonplace, containing 
much that is unwholesome and conse- 
quently injurious. The author starts out 
with the wise assumption that a healthy 
mind should have a healthy body, but 
proceeds to define a healthy mind in terms 
of an impossible theology. By creating a 
false spiritual world, he thereby promotes 
mental ill-health, which leads the world 
into physical discomfort. Te Vay kes 


To Open a Great Subject 

Crimp. ITs BroLtogy AND PsycHOLOGY. By 
Duren J. H. Ward. Denver: Up the Diwide 
Publishing Co. 

This brief book contains two lectures 
repeatedly delivered by the author. The 
first was prepared thirty years ago, the 
study of a wide visitation of penal insti- 
tutions. The second, which in much 
greater degree arrests contemporaneous 
interest, gives in brief summary a modern | 
interpretation of crime and criminals. It 
would be an admirable means of opening 
the whole subject to. people who as yet- 
haye never been interested in the matter, 

: Ww. F. G. 


Should Jesus Have Stuck Pr 
the Carpenter’s Bench? 


THE Economic WASTE or SIN. By Lahman 
Forrest Bower. New York: The Abingdon 
Presa. $1.75. 

A man named Ruskin once ventured to 
write that, “there is no wealth but life. 
Life, including all its powers of love, of 
joy, of admiration.” But Ruskin was ad- 
mittedly weak in the field of economics, 
and he, with the other non-productive 
idealists, needs correction. This is given 
by Mr. Bower in his economic theory of 
life and of sin. As a manufacturer he has 
long noticed “the ways in which sin af- 
fected unfavorably the processes and the 
production of industry.” Nothing more 
modern or more damning could be said. 
against crime, and war, and disease than 
this, since “society lives upon production, 
and whoever has no part in production, 
or the constructive activities allied with 
production, is simply living as an eco- 
nomic pauper supported by others.” ‘The 
man of highest ethical worth is the man 
who can help produce more goods. Ap- 
parently Jesus would have done better 
if he had stuck to the carpenter’s bench; 
and Paul would have been economically 
a more useful citizen if he had devoted 
less attention to preaching and more at- 


tention to his trade of tent-making. As 


for such modern industrial loafers as 
Emerson, and Walt Whitman, and 
Thoreau, who thought sin meant the neg- 
lect of ideals, not the neglect of factory” 
production, we shudder when we think 
how they have fallen in the sight of our 
present dollar philosophy. But perhaps the 
coming generation will learn to close the 
New Testament, and open up its books on 
factory efficiency, and so arrive at a stand- 
ardized form of social salvation. Towards 
such an end this little book ought to be 
a help. . S. L. 
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The Luck Of The A, B, C’s 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


“Now, children, listen to me. It’s hard 
enough to keep track of you with your 
folks gone, and you breaking out with 
the measles the minute they left, and not 
being satisfied with that, having tonsili- 
tis on top of everything—’Aunt Dobson 
paused for breath and looked over her 
spectacles at the restless pair of “impa- 
tients” in her charge with the air of one 
about to deliver an ultimatum. 

“Satisfied !’ echoed Billikin, giving his 
pillows a disgusted punch. ‘Ann, she says 
we weren’t satisfied! I guess we didn’t 
choose to have all this trouble, did we, 
Ann? All we ever want is fun. And— 
_there’s the ‘phone, Aunt Dobby. Maybe 
it’s about Champ.” 

“Maybe it’s from Mother!” Ann waited 
hopefully, snipping the head off a favor- 
ite paper lady without even knowing it. 
“Oh, if Mother and Daddy could get home 
for Thanksgiving, Billikin, I could stand 
wabbling round like a rag doll, and even 
Inissing the game.” She reached for her 


knitted slippers and cautiously stepped _ 


out. “Oh goodness! My legs don’t belong 
to me!” she sighed in disappointment. 
“Maybe we got them mixed, Billikin.” 

She dropped back on the couch as Aunt 
Dobby stuck her head in amid a perfect 
shower of questions. ‘No, it wasn’t a 
telegram. That last night letter explained 
why the folks couldn’t possibly get home 
till day after to-morrow. Poor train con- 
nections in Wyoming. No, Billy, it wasn’t 
an answer to Jimps’ ad either. If any- 
body had found your dog they would 
have claimed that reward several days 
ago. It was one of the team calling Jimps. 
Now don’t you two go to rambling around 
upstairs and get fresh cold before the Doc- 
tor gets here. No, Billy, how erazy! Of 
course you can’t poke your nose out to- 
morrow, let alone going to the game! 
‘Now go on and play flags or authors like 
good children, and I’ll get up the finest 
Thanksgiving dinner Ican. If you simply 
have to have something, blow your whistle, 
and I'll come.” 

Aunt Dobby departed to- the kitchen 
regions, but not even her energetic beat- 
ing and the tempting odors that presently 
soared aloft to cheer and console had any 
power to lift the cloud that hung over 
the unhappy shut-ins. Billikin hunched 
among the pillows, his ruffled hair and 
feelings suggestive of a bad-humored por- 
ecupine. He fingered the whistle, one of 
Jimps’ and sacred to the memory of 
several foot-ball games. 

“Just our luck!” he burst out finally. 
“Pretty tough to have a holiday without 
your father or mother or dog. Of course, 
_ the folks want to be on deck to-morrow 
just as bad as we want ’em,” he philoso- 
phized. “But that’s all there is to it. 
The sight of this whistle makes me sort 
of sick,” he went on as Ann strung beads 
silently and soberly. ‘“’Member how 


Champ always thought the whistle meant 
him? He’d come kiting from nowhere 
when he heard it. And wasn’t Aunt 


Dobby sore last week when I blew for 


her, and Champ dashed past her on the 
stairs and scared her so she dropped tray, 
soup and all! My, I’m sick of soup! 
Glad we’re promoted to toast and eggs. 
S’pose the Doctor will let us do more 
than smell Thanksgiving dinner?” 

Ann sat erect. “If he says the same 
old thing,” she began indignantly, “If I 
have to smoke that horrid thermometer, 
and he squints at it and says, ‘Still a 
slight degree of temper-sure,’ I’ll—I’ll bite 
its head off!” 

Billikin glanced from the big window 
over the wind-swept plains where dead 
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Every Boy Knows - 
MARJORIE DILLON 


I’m always thankful for my eyes, 
And arms and legs and toes; 
But once a year, I tell you what, 

I’m thankful for my nose! 


Thanksgiving Day at grandpa’s house, 
I simply couldn’t tell : 

How long it seems till dinner time— 
And then I’m glad to smell! 


te 


tumble weeds rolled as if they were alive, 
on to the cloud-coated. foothills. “Snow 
and colder” a cruel, polar-hearted weather- 
man had predicted. ‘Well, I bet the 
porch thermometer is dropping a degree 
a minute,’ he observed dismally.. Old 
Man Gloom and the whole tribe of young 
Glooms seemed to perch goblin-wise on 
the window seat. Thanksgiving! 
very word was a mockery. 

“Well, goodness knows poor itaps will 
be ready to eat everything clear to the 
dishes after starving over at the training 
table all fall. Aunt Dobby will stuff him 
like the turkey, she says, ‘if he comes out 
alive and whole from that heathenish 
scrimmage.’ ” Ann puckered up her 
mouth and sounded so comically like Aunt 
Dobby that Billikin had to smile a little. 
But instantly a husky Gloom knocked him 
flat again. 

“Yes, and what will om and the rest 
of the team feel like with all their lucky 
mascots missing, tell me that? You and me 
and Champ.” His mouth trembled in 
spite of brave efforts to keep a stiff upper 
lip. Ann nodded coppery curls in mourn- 
ful understanding. 

“Seems ’s if I never could be thankful 
again if Champ doesn’t show up,” she 
wailed. “The dearest, smartest, chum- 
miest collie in America !” , 

Billikin doubled up his fists. “I’d like 
to fight the fellow that stole him,” he 
muttered fiercely. “Anybody would know 
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he was a thoroughbred. If only’ we were 
up and could do detecative work! The 
last we know is that after he brought 
the morning paper to Aunt Dobby, he went 
hipering through the back gate after Dar- 
row’s dog. They had a regular date to 
wrestle on the campus mornings.” 
“Maybe Jimps will have some news 


- when he comes in from practice,’ Ann” 


suggested hopefully. There was the sig- 
nal of a shrill whistle outside, the slam 
of a door, and clumping feet on the stairs ; 
and Benny Barrows bobbed in to cheer the 
exiles with school gossip, and some of 
his clever whittle toys. He had a top for 
Billikin and a comical doll for Ann. He 
even offered to play flinch, and it was 
his bright idea that simply flooded a dark 
to-morrow with the radiance of expecta- 
tion. 

“Look! I’ll hop over during the halves 
and tell you everything that’s happened, 
every fumble and tackle and all,” he 
promised generously. “I’d as lieve as not. 
It’s not far to the field,—just about three 
good hops and a jump. You can hear 
’em root if you raise the window a little.” 

When Jimps came in at dark, wet and 
muddy, and low in his mind, he found 
the small fry chattering over supper trays. 

“Doctor says we’re to go downstairs to- 
morrew and eat dinner like human 
beans!” reported Ann delightedly. “And 
Ben’s going to be our proxy at the game, 
and boost you folks and then run over and 
post us 4 

*Don’t do all the talking,’ complained 
Billikin. “You'll give him a pass, won’t 
you, Jimps?” Anything was possible with 
Captain Jimps, the bright star of the col- 
lege Prep. team. 

“Oh, Jimps,. didn’t you hear a thing 
about Champ?” entreated Ann, looking 
up from a delicious custard. 

“Course not, or he’d spilled it first pop,” 
sniffed Billikin. He had sensed the de- 
jection in big brother’s voice and spirits. 
“What's up?” he demanded anxiously. 

It was of no use for Jimps to attempt 
a bluff as four sharp eyes bored into him 
like gimlets. “Aw, it doesn’t look so 
easy,” he confessed. ‘‘Those Utah fellows 
are a husky bunch. And with Slivers 
out with a cracked collar bone, and Dink 
limping through, playing on nerve—”’ He 
shrugged expressively, then added, ‘“‘Sounds 
silly. But they’vye called you two and 
Champ their ‘lucky A, B, C’s so long, that 
with all of you missing they feel sort of 
blue. I just told ’em we’d have to buck 
the line all the harder, but it’ll be one 
slippery, sloshy battle. If we lose this 


game de 
“Lose it!” scoffed Billikin while Ann 
scolded, “Don’t you dare lose it! Even 


if Dink and Slivers were out of it, you 
could win by yourself, Jimps, we know 
you could!” 

“Wish I felt as sure,” groaned Jimps. 

“Tf you lose this game it means losing 
the championship pennant,” Billikin said 
fearfully. “Now wouldn’t that be about all 
we could stand? Oh, Jimps!” he hurled 
himself on his hero as if himself making 
a tackle. “Don’t let ’em lose! Honest, 
I won’t eat a bite of Thanksgiving dinner 
if you do!” ‘This reckless threat brought 
a prompt squeal of protest from Ann who 
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felt she must always stand by Billikin, 
no matter what scrape it landed her in. 

“Now remember, you can lick ’em with 
one foot and kick goal with the other,” 
was their parting expression of trust as 
Jimps set forth Thanksgiving afternoon, 
a modern young knight, grim but gorgeous 
_in his red and gold suit. 

“T]l have a grand dinner waiting, so 
don’t up and break anything!” called Aunt 
Dobby who seemed in extra high spirits 
in spite of the sulky behayior of the porch 
thermometer. To the children’s vast re- 
lief, the Doctor’s thermometer had at last 
behaved and registered a satisfactory nor- 
mal. They were clothed and, so far as con- 
ditions allowed, in their right minds. At 
three they were glued to the front window, 
scarcely‘ breathing. At three-thirty a 
familiar, flying figure rewarded their vigil. 
At three-thirty-three they were alone 
again, solemn as owls. The enemy had 
made a touch-down and the home team 
had not scored. 

“A goose egg!’ muttered Billikin. 
to nothing. Ouch!” 

“But hear our side root!” cried Ann as 
a friendly lull in the wind gave to their 
straining ears the beloved yell, in which 
both suddenly joined to the amazement 
of Aunt Dobby. 

“C-O—L-O—R-A—D-O! 

“That’s how we spell it! 

“That’s how we yell it!” 

“I’m sort of tired. Ill just curl up 
here a minute.” Ann yawned and snug- 
gled under the soft coverlet. 

“Funny how shaky you feel when you 
first get up,” admitted Billikin, hunching 
in the big chair with a Boy Scout story. 
Aunt Dobby peeped in once, drew down 
the shades, threw a blanket over Billikin, 
and tiptoed out smiling. 

Dusk dropped, and as if at a given sig- 
nal, things happened in swift succession. 
Billikin blinked and stirred at the sharp, 
familiar bark somewhere near. Paws 
scratched at the door. When Ann’s eyes 
opened she saw an astonishing pantomime. 
Billikin on his knees, hugging a draggled, 
untidy, wildly excited collie, whose tongue 
was moistly proclaiming his mad joy at 
being once more in the bosom of his family. 
A twist of frayed rope about his neck 
hinted at captivity and triumphal escape. 

“Champ!” Ann flung herself on the be- 
loved prodigal. Ben came clumping in 
on the scene, breathless, elated. 

“We won! Of course!’ he announced 
blithely. “And if Champ didn’t come tear- 
ing on the field and barked along with 
the rooters just before Jimps made his 
big run with the ball and saved the game. 
After that, it all went our way.” 

True enough. “The turn of the tide,” 
somebody termed it. But Jimps noted the 
tell-tale rope, and his quick wit suggested, 
“The ré-turn of the tied, I say!” 

“So you see our A, B, C luck held, and 
the pennant is ours,’ Jimps caroled 
lustily as he skinned out of his mud- 
plastered suit and ordered Aunt Dobby 
to “dish. it up quick!” Aunt Dobby 
hovered between hall and oven, her puck- 
ered gaze on the clock. There were quick 
steps on the porch, an impatient tattoo 
on the door. “Praise be!” Aunt Dobby 
remarked fervently as she admitted the 
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Morning Thanksgiving 
Thank God for sleep in the long, quiet 
night, ‘ 
For the clear day calling through the 
little leaded panes, y 
For the shining well water and the warm 
golden light, 
And the paths washed white by sing- 
ing rains. 


For earth’s little secret and innumerable 
ways, 
For the carol and the color, Lord, we 
bring 
What things may be of thanks and that 
thou has lent our days, 
yes to see and ears to hear and lips 
to sing. 
—John Drinkwater. 


Sentence Sermon 


The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, 
the hills and the plains— 

Are not these, O Soul, the Vision of Him 
Who reigns? 


—Alfred Tennyson. 


next surprise, Mother and Dad, home for 
Thanksgiving dinner after all! 

“You knew!” the children accused a 
shameless Aunt Dobby. “How did you do 
it?” demanded Ann, shadowing Mother as 
Champ shadowed Billikin. 

“How did we do it? By wishing as 
hard as ever we could!” laughed Mother 
happily. ‘‘We were so hungry to be here 
that it seemed an answer to prayer when 
we ran on Mr, Davis, an old school friend 
of Daddy’s in that little hotel.” 

“Mr. Davis used to be ‘Skinny,’ ” Daddy 
took up the story, “but now he is a big 
railroad official, so he brought us whizz- 
ing in his private car. So here we are. 
Hurry, Jimps! It’s on the table!’ 

Across the festive board with its load 
of good things long denied, its circle of 
shining faces, the recent sick-a-beds eyed 
each other in joyous congratulation. 
“Some Thanksgiving,” sighed Ann over 
her second helping of everything. 

“Pretty lucky, weren’t we?” Billikin 
grinned broadly and slyly slipped a still- 
meaty drumstick to an expectant Champ. 

[All rights reserved] 


Washington’s New Statues 


To its already long list of statues, 
Washington, D.C., will soon add the fol- 
lowing: 

The Argentine Government has presented 
a statue of General Sian Martin, the 
“George Washington of Argentina.” 

A statue of Francis Asbury, one of the 
first Methodist ministers in the United 
States. 

A memorial to the “heroes who sacri- 
ficed their lives that women and children 
might be saved” when the steamship Ti- 
tanie sank. 

A statue of President Buchanan. 

A memorial to John Hricsson, who de- 
signed the ironclad battleship, The Moni- 
tor. 

A statue of Major General George Gor- 
don Meade, who commanded the Union 
Army at the battle of Gettysburg. 
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Jackie Coogan on the Acropolis 


Jackie Coogan, youthful philanthropist 
and moving-picture star, recently sent a 
relief ship to the children of the Near 
Hast. Jackie, who from all accounts is 
as unspoiled as he is famous, is cordially 
welcomed everywhere on his Huropean 
tour. The Greek Government decorated 
him with a medal of an Officer of the 
Order of George. The Acropolis of Athens 
was the setting, and seven thousand grate- 
ful little refugees attended the ceremony. 


Mistletoe 


Contrary to popular belief, mistletoe 
rarely grows on oak trees. It is a para- 
site, and with its “sucker roots” clings 
to the trunk and branches of the poplar, 
willow, mountain ash, maple, and in Eng- 
land, the apple tree. The Druids held it 
sacred and, whenever they found it grow- 
ing on an oak, cut it with religious rites. 
One legend said it brought happiness so 
long as it did not touch the ground. Per- 
haps that belief is one reason for hang- 
ing it in the chandelier at Christmas time. 


You Wouldn’t Answer Thus 


A normal school in Fond du Lae, Wis., 
found these among the answers to exam- 
ination questions: 


Oberammergau—-—A great German politician. 
. Pinchot—A race horse. 

Obregon—A province in Germany. 

De Valera—A bandit in Mexico. 

Lloyd George—King of England. 

Helen Keller—A great airplane flyer. 

John Wanamaker—A watchmaker. 

Mussolini—A region in the southern part of 
Burasia. 

Leonard Wood—An aviator. 

Venizelos—A country in South America. 

Henry Cabot Lodge—Place where societies 
meet. 

Volstead—Experimenter about laws in phys- 
ics. 

Fiume—A mountain in Japan. 

Babe Ruth—World heavyweight champion. 

Muscle Shoals—A great coal mine in Italy. 

Steinmetz—A kind of piano. 

LaFollette—A Frenchman who came to Amer- 
ica during the war. 

Teapot Dome—An old’ tomb discovered in 
Egypt about a year ago. 


Had the students who gave these funny 
replies read Ourrent Events last year, 
they could probably have answered every 
one of the questions correctly. 


\ 
oe 
Her Eyes 


JEAN MC INTYRE 


They’re neither black, nor brown, nor blue, 

I can’t describe them quite to you; - 

- Sometimes they glow like living fire, 
Sometimes they gleam in sudden ire. 


You love her when her eyes are kind, 
And to her failings you are blind; 
But nature made her sly and mean. 
And that is why cats’ eyes are green. 


i 
i 


‘opposite side. 
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Mural Paintings Symbolize Man’s Mastery 


Alameda, Calif., church dedicates works of art 


'Two remarkable mural, paintings have 
been done for the church at Alameda 
by Otto Riehl, a local artist. The smaller 
painting occupies an arch corresponding 
to the one occupied by the organ on the 
The larger one fills the 
arched yault in the center, behind the 
pulpit, and is eighteen feet high and 
twenty-four feet in concave sweep. It is 


it outlasts generations, and is planted for 
descendants. 

The golden city represents the longing 
of humanity for an ideal civilization. The 
planet conveys many ideas. It is man’s 
home, and man’s mother. It has been the 
scene of his development and will be the 
theater of his destiny. It is man’s wealth, 
and is under his dominion to do with 


IN THE DISTANCE, THE GOLDEN CITY 


illuminated by a concealed daylight lamp 
which makes its colors live. 

The subject of the smaller picture is 
a galleon reminiscent of the time of Colum- 
bus, with religious insignia on the sails, 


and banners and pennants flying from 


every masthead. Its message is “Live 
Dangerously,” or “Courage,” or “Venture.” 

The dominant figure in the larger mural 
is the planet Earth in a night sky, as it 
might be seen from the moon. Below is a 
landscape, a rock on one side with colum- 
bines growing in a crevice, a pond con- 


- taining a water lily, a redwood tree, and 


in the distance a luminous golden city. 

These elements are symbolic. The 
water lily is a symbol of evolution, be- 
Cause as it grows from the ooze at. the 
bottom of a river, so all fine and beauti- 
ful organisms have come from lower 
forms of life. The columbine is a symbol 
of natural selection, the truth that hard 
conditions produce beauty. The redwood 
is symbolic of man’s social heritage, since 


whatever he can. It is a reminder that 
man’s fate is in his own hands and that 
he need expect no outside assistance. It 
is a challenge to face realities and cope 
with them. 

These paintings are thoroughly natu- 
ralistic. There is no suggestion of tradi- 
tionalism: The minister of the church, 
Rey. Gordon Kent, is responsible for the 
conception. The execution by Otto Riehl 
is virile and impressive. 

The dedication took place on October 5. 
Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten of the Pacific 
School for the ministry offered the dedi- 
eatory prayer, and Mr. Kent preached on 
“The Planet-Symbol of Human Mastery.” 


CIncINNATI, OHTO:—The First Protes- 
tant St. John’s Church (Unitarian) was 
thoroughly renovated during the sum- 
mer, The old, unsightly windows ‘were 
replaced by beautiful art-glass windows ; 
an entirely new heating system was in- 
stalled, and the interior decorations were 
freshened up. : 
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-Closer Fellowship Stressed 
at South Middlesex Meeting 


The South Middlesex Conference held its 
fall meeting with the First Unitarian 
Society of West Newton, Mass., October 
19, with the largest attendance in its 
history,—394 persons at the two sessions. 
After the opening exercises, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins of Weston, Mass., presented the 
needs of the Commission on Transylvanian 
Relief, and $75 was voted to that cause. 

The general topic for the afternoon 
was: ‘For a Closer Fellowship.” Rey. 
HH. M. Slocombe pleaded for a closer fel- 
lowship in denominational life. The two 
great principles of the liberal church, free- 
dom and fellowship, are not inconsistent, 
but with freedom comes the need of a 
more inclusive fellowship. Unitarians are 
lacking in awareness of the privileges of 
the larger church, and of the sense of 
obligation because of membership in it. 
Mr. Slocombe suggested that the Religious 
Arts Guild design a Unitarian flag and a 
standardized candle-lantern, not only for 
church services, but to be kept in the 
homes. 

In the discussion, Mr. Perkins criticized 


_ the attitude of those who go to get rather 


than to give. Mr. L. Swisher spoke of 
the friendliness of the Congregational 
Church in Wellesley Hills in inviting the 
Unitarians to unite with them during re- 
pairs on the Unitarian church, and Mr. 
McDonald told how the Congregationalists 
of Concord, Mass., were worshiping in the 
Unitarian church even before the fires 
which had destroyed their edifice had died 
out. 

The closing address of the afternoon 
was by Samuel McChord Crothers on 
“Walls.” The stone walls which separated 
and encumbered the old New Hampshire 
farms are now being crushed and made 
into smooth highways, bringing people 
near together. Love is a road builder 
and can turn the old creed-walls into high- 
ways ‘for better understanding and a 
closer fellowship. ‘Dr. Crothers spoke of 
the detours we may need to make while 
the main highway of the Church Univer- 
sal is under construction, but we must 
follow the arrow rather than turn back 
and impede progress. 

At the evening session, “The Vision of 
the Church” was presented by Prof. Kir- 
sopp Lake, following which were these 
Round Table conferences on “Making the 
Vision a Reality through the Various 
Church Organizations”: “Parish Adminis- 
tration,” Rev. Henry Wilder Foote; “The 
Work of The Alliance,’ Miss Louise 
Brown ; “What the League can do for the’ 
Church,” B. F. Smith; “The Teaching 
Work of the Church,” Rev. H. T. Secrist ; 
“Dramatic Arts in Religion: An Oppor- 
tunity for Young People,” Rev. Chester A. 
Drummond. 


Fort Corrins, Coro—The outer walls 
of Unity Church building have been 
faced with cement to protect them from 
the moisture which had ruined the in- 
terior decorations, and the basement 
walls inside have been redecorated—The 
sermon subjects for October followed 
the Laymen’s League “Statement of 
Faith’: “We worship,” “We are dis- 
ciples,” ete. 
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In Memory of Jane Norton Grew 


Arlington Street Church in Boston, Mass., dedicates window 


oF SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 16, a 
stained glass window in memory of 
Jane Norton Grew was unveiled and 
dedicated in the Sunday-school room of 
the Arlington Street Church in Boston, 
Mass., by Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
the minister. It is the-gift of the 
Women’s Alliance of the church. 

The subject illustrated in the window 
is that of Christ blessing little chil- 
dren. The treatment of the theme is 


Photo by Dadmun Co., Boston 


JANE MORTON GREW MEMORIAL 
WINDOW 


original and effective. The central and 
dominating figure of the composition is 
Christ. Grouped around him are three 
children. His right hand is raised in 
blessing, and his left rests on the shoulder 
of a young girl, A boy standing at his 
right holds a flower in his hands. The 
composition is completed by the figure 
of a little girl seated in the foreground, 
who with naive simplicity offers a flower 
to Jesus. 

Beneath the figure panel are inscribed 
these words: “And he put his hands 
upon them and blessed them.” At the 
top of the window is the Biblical text, 
“Suffer little children to come unto. me 
and forbid them not, for of such is the 


kingdom of God.’ The memorial in- 
scription reads, “To the glory of God and 
in grateful memory of Jane Norton Grew, 
1836-1920.” 

Mrs. Grew was the wife of the late 
Henry Sturgis Grew, and a daughter of 
Edward Wigglesworth, Mrs. Grew was 
for many years a loyal member of the 
Arlington Street Church, and an infiu- 
ential member of the Women’s Alliance. 

This window is on the right side of 
the pulpit, and it balances the Lucy 
Brewer memorial window which ‘was 
dedicated last April. In addition to these 
two memorials there are five other win- 
dows in the Sunday-school room. These 
openings haye recently been filled with 
stained glass of a purely ornamental char- 
acter, through the generosity of Mrs. W. 
Scott Fitz. These windows as well as 
the memorials were designed and made 
by Reynolds, Francis and Rohnstock, of 
Boston, Mass. 


Rev. George Webber Cutter 


Rey. George Webber Cutter died sud- 
denly at his home in Arlington, Mass., 
during the night of Friday, October 24. 
Dr. Cutter had been apparently in the 
best of health. He was eighty-two years 
of age. 

Dr. Cutter was born. in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, March 10, 1848. He was educated 
at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., 
where he received his A.B. degree in 1864, 
and his A.M. three years later. From the 
Harvard Divinity School he received his 
B.D. in 1868, and his M.D. from the 
medical department of the University of 
Buffalo in 1885. 

He was ordained to the Unitarian minis- 
try in 1870, and for the following seven 
years was minister of the Unitarian Church 
in Arlington. For ten years he was settled 
in Buffalo, N.Y., and for another ten 
years he was in Newport, R.I. Then he 
came to the Church of the Unity in the 
Neponset section of Dorchester, Mass., 
where he had continued to minister to 
the group comprising the congregation, 
and only a few days before his death 
had visited some of the families of the 
district. 

In January, 1905, Dr. Cutter married 
Mary McCusick of Arlington. She sur- 
vives him with two sisters, Mrs. Edward 
F. Fessenden of Arlington and Mrs. 
William T. Letchworth of Buffalo, N.Y. 


To Remain at Ridgewood, N.J. 


Rey. Joseph S. Loughran, who has 
been supplying the pulpit of the Unita- 
rian Church in Ridgewood, N.J., has 
accepted a call to the regular pastorate 
of that church. Mr. Loughran, before 
becoming a Unitarian, was in the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. He was recently 
admitted to the Unitarian fellowship. 


MaArRrBorO, Mass.—Old Home Sunday 
was observed at the Unitarian Church 
on October 19. ‘ Tita 
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Valley Churches Vote Aid 
to Rowe Camp Conference 


At the annual meeting of the Connecti- 
cut Valley Conference, held October 13 
in connection with the celebration of the 
centenary of the old Deerfield, Mass., 
meeting house, the following officers were 
elected: President, John C. Lee of 
Greenfield, Mass.; vice-presidents, Hobart 
K. Whittaker of Northampton, Charles 
B. Wells of Chicopee; secretary, Rev. 
J. Harry Hooper of Florence; treasurer, 
Francis B. Woodbury of Springfield; di- 
rectors, Miss Margery Whiting of Pitts- 
field, L. S. Walker of Amherst, Henry 
G. Whitman of Deerfield. 

A total of ninety-seven delegates were 
present, the Florence, Mass., church lead- 
ing as to numbers, with a representation 
of twenty persons. ‘ 
sion, it was voted to support the Rowe 
Camp conference in 1925 by appointing 
a committee to work with the young 
people. 

The day opened with a devotional serv- 
ice led by Rev. Alden S. Cook of Chicopee. 
Addresses on “History and our Churches” 
by Prof. Clayton R. Bowen of Meadville 
Theological School, and on “The Value 
of Drama in Church Work” by Miss Mary 
Lawrance of New York, occupied the 
morning, the latter address being fol- 
lowed by a demonstration of the technique 
of pageantry. At noon, luncheon was 
served in the Congregational church by 
the ladies of that denomination. 

In the afternoon, Rev. Edwin Fairley 
of New York City spoke on “Religious 


Education: A Challenge and an Oppor- . 


tunity,” and Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers 


‘on “The Idealism of Puritanism and the 


Unitarian Movement.” 


Federation at Reading, Mass. 


The Protestant churches of Reading, 
Mass., have formed a local federation of 
churches. Its object, as stated in the eon- 
stitution, is “to promote the religious, 
moral, educational, and social welfare of 
the town of Reading by the co-operation 
and concerted action of its churches.” 

Hach church is represented in the fed- 
eration by four lay members and its min- 
ister. The denominations thus uniting 
are the Congregational, Baptist, Episcopal, 
Methodist, and Unitarian. 

Rey. Marion Franklin Ham, minister of 
the Unitarian church, ‘acting in his ca- 
pacity as president of the Reading Min- 
isters’ Association, presided at the meet- 
ing at which the organization was formed. 

\ 


To Meet the Issue in California 


To help in combatting the campaign 
against the teaching of evolution in public 
schools of California, the Laymen’s League 
chapter of the Sacramento church has ar- 


ranged for a series of lectures on evolu-_ 


tion by scientists from the University of 
California. This church has begun the 
season with marked increases in attend- 
ance at both church services and the Sun- 
day-school. It has found direct-mail ad- 
vertising very successful in building up 
school and church. 


At the business ses- - 


~~” 


i 


emeritus of Harvard University, 
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Forty Years at St. John’s 


Cincinnati, Ohio, church observes 
Dr. Eisenlohr’s anniversary 


Dr. Hugo G. Hisenlohr observed the 
fortieth anniversary of his pastorate at 
the First Protestant St. John’s Church 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 9. It was just forty years to the day 
that Dr. Hisenlohr was installed as pas- 
tor of the then ‘Deutsche Protestantische 
St. Johannes Gemeinde.” This church re- 
cently affiliated with the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

The church was filled to capacity. The 
altar and the pulpit were handsomely 
decorated with evergreen vines and 
flowers; and the many floral pieces that 
were sent by the various organizations 
of the church, as well as by admiring 
friends, fairly crowded the rostrum. 
Notable among these were two large and 
handsome baskets sent by the First Con- 
gregational Unitarian Church of this city 
and by the Katherine T. Thayer Alliance 
of that church. Another came from the 
brethren of Hanselmann Lodge No. 208, 
F. & A. M., of which lodge Dr. Hisenlohr 
is a member and a Past Master. The 
brethren of the lodge met in Washington 
Park, just across the street from the 
church, and at the ringing of the bells 
marched into the church in a,body. They 
were attended by the members of the 
Sabina Circle, an organization of wives 
and daughters of Masons. Dr. Hisenlohr 
is also a Thirty-third Degree Mason. 

_ As befitted the occasion, the service as- 
sumed the character of thanksgiving and 
praise. At the conclusion of the services, 
the congregation filed past the altar and 
the members individually extended con- 
gratulations and best wishes to their be- 
loved pastor, expressing the hope that he 
may be spared to serve for many years 
to come. 

During his pastorate, Dr. Hisenlohr has 
baptized 5,797 children, officiated at 5,351 
weddings, and spoken words of comfort 
and consolation at 8,301 funerals. He 
has been prominent in many philanthropi- 
eal movements and served with distinc- 
tion as a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Cincinnati. 

From a layman of St. John’s comes this 
additional word: “This account of the 
festivities would be incomplete did it not 
mention that the same kindly and cordial 
sentiments that went out to the honored 
pastor were also meant for his good wife, 
who through all these years was a de- 
voted and self-sacrificing helpmate.” 


Service for Mrs. Eliot 


A special service. in memory of Mrs. 
Charles. W. Eliot, wife of the president 
was 
conducted at her home church in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., the First Parish, on No- 
vember 7. Mrs. Eliot died at her sum- 
mer home at Mt. Desert, Me., last July, 
and the funeral service was held there 


~ at the time, 


At the memorial service, special music 
was given by Dr. A. T. Davison of Har- 
vard at the organ and the Harvard Col- 
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lege Choir. Dr. Samuel McChord 
Crothers read from the Scriptures, and 
prayer was offered by Rey. A. ©. Me- 
Giffert, Jr. Short addresses were given 
by Dr, Samuel A. Bliot, Dr. Francis G. 
Peabody, and Thomas Mott Osborne. Dr. 
Crothers pronounced the benediction. 
Although Mrs. Eliot was a daughter of 
New England, she had nothing of the 
grim seriousness that often cramped 
New England lives. Mr. Osborne said: 
Gayety, humor and fondness for all 
genuine fun colored her life. She was 
one who would not falter, whose faith 
was deep, and who had the great quality 
of loyalty. 


Bequests to Liberal Churches 


The Goodrich fund of $1,000, left by 
the late Henry A. Goodrich to the First 
Parish (Unitarian) Church of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., will be augmented by $500 
bequeathed by his daughter, Emma L. 
Humes. Mrs. Humes also left $500 to 
the First Universalist Church of Fitch- 
burg. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.—The local chapter 
of the Laymen’s League has been reor- 
ganized with H. S. McIlroy as president 
and Nathan P. Carver as ‘secretary. 


spear. . .« 
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Mr. Burns Resigns Pastorate; 
to Travel and Rest Abroad 


Rey. Harry Foster Burns, who suffered 
a collapse two months ago, has resigned 
from the pastorate of the First Unita- 
rian Church in Baltimore, Md., and, with 
Mrs. Burns, will spend a long period of 
rest abroad. After a few weeks in 
France and Italy, they plan to go to 
Oxford, England, where Mr. Burns will 
attend lectures at the University. 

In regretfully accepting Mr. Burns’s 
resignation, the congregation of the 
church. pledged him a full year’s salary, 
paid tribute to his high ideals, his lofty 
ambitions for the Baltimore Church, and 
his unreserved and whole-hearted efforts 
to realize them. “We are saddened to 
think,” reads the resolution, “that it may 
well be that to his fervor of spirit were 
due the too great exertions that proved 
more than his physical powers would 
. We extend to him our best 
wishes for his speedy recovery to perfect 
health, and assure him that all the true 
friendship and devotion which have been 
inspired by him will follow him wher- 
ever he goes and as long as he lives.” 


DISTINCTION and INDIVIDUALITY 


The Newest Accessories From 


FRANCE 


Perfumes 
Alabaster 
Majolica 
Lamps 


ITALY 


CHINA 


Jade, Pearl, Ivory Necklaces 


Cameo Glass and Venetian Glass 
China and Glassware 
Handbags and Scarfs 


Fancy Tortoise Shell Novelties 
Mail Inquiries Solicited 


CONTINENTAL GALLERIES 


BREWER & CO. - 


YOUR 


56 FRONT ST. - 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


WILL 


THE SALVATION ARMY is legally qualified to receive bequests and 


to carry out any conditions attached thereto. 
are, however, the more effective and useful a legacy becomes. 


The simpler the conditions 
The 


indebtedness on Salvation Army plants in the New England States is 
$1,333,592.77. This includes an indebtedness of $636,950.31 for Massachu- 
setts. The legal form for making gifts is: 


give to the Salvation 


Army of Massachusetts, Incorporated, § 
or property, for the support of its religious and charitable 


work in the State of .-.-.-- 


(Insert name of State) 


The Salvation Army invites inquiries and correspondence with regard to the 


scope and character of its benevolences. 


Address communications to 


COLONEL W. A. McINTYRE, Commanding New England, 


8 East Brookline Street, Boston, Mass 


REMEMBER THE ARMY IN YOUR WILL! 
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Christmas 
Gifts 


Can easily be selected from our 
large variety of Linens, Bridge 
Sets, Luncheon Sets, and Hand- 
kerchiefs. 


Lace Candle and Lamp 
Shades made to order 


¢ 
Neousfunt 
Gown SHOP, 
254 Boylston Street = At the Public Gardens 


For Women and Misses 


Dresses 


That Are Very New 
In Style and Quality 


$45,020 


Grace Vincent has included in this 
group silk dresses for street, after- 
noon and dinner wear at interesting 
reductions. 
Please mention 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
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Smart Shops 


IN BOSTON 


Boston is Metropolitan 


HERE are many larger cities than 

Boston in this country; in popula- 
tion it is even exceeded by many in the 
East. Why is it that Boston is always 
considered in the same breath with 
New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago? 
Obviously, it is because Boston is es- 
sentially metropolitan; its people are 
metropolitan people and its shops are 
metropolitan shops. Search the stores 
in other cities and then come home and 
note the shops on this page. Nowhere 
will you have found better style, more 
variety, or greater value. Whatever the 
time, whatever the desire, if what you 
wish is to be found in the stores of any 
city you will find it in the shops here 


listed. 


GIFTS and GIFTS! 


Bach year, Thayer MeNeil’s Christ- 
mas gift business grows. And the 
answer you know as well as we do. The 
useful gifts of sport-wear hosiery, of 
glistening buckles, of unusual scarfs, of 
mules, of GIFT CHERTIFICATES—all 
mean so much to those who receive 
them, that they are quick in giving that 
which is so pleasant to receive. Thayer 
MeNeil really has the wnusual— at prices 
which represent value of the very best. 


Please mention The Christian Register 


414 Boylston Street : 47 Temple Place 


‘THAYER 
McNEIL 


COMPANY 
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Italian Hand Crafts 


for Christmas Gifts— Quantities 
of interesting things in Majolica, 
Venetian Glass, Tooled 
Leather, Textiles, etc. 
Calendars and 
Christmas 
Cards 


e 


FLORIST 
Importer of Italian Arts and Antiques 
342 BOYLSTON STREET 


FUR SHOPPE 


Berkeley Building, 420 Boylston Street 


Latest Autumn Vogues 
in Coats and Small Furs 


Coats Made to Order 


Remodeling and Resa 


Thirty Years’ Experience 
Ensures Complete Satisfaction 


WILLIAM D. RAY 
(Late of Lamson &§ Hubbard) . 
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Personals 
Other Unitarians successful in the 


recent elections include Fred M. Sackett, 
newly chosen United States senator from 
Kentucky; Morton D. Hull of the First 
Unitarian Church in Chicago, Ill. re- 
elected representative to Congress from 
the Second Illinois District; and Judge 
Charles E. Chittenden, last year president 


of the First Unitarian Church in Toledo, 


Ohio, re-elected to that State’s Court of 
Appeals. In the absence of Dr. Horace 
Westwood in the East, Judge Chittenden 
conveyed the greetings of the Toledo 
ehurch to Rabbi Samuel Kornfield at his 
installation in Collingwood Temple in 
Toledo. Judge Chittenden was formerly 
minister to Persia. 


Judge James Austin, Jr., who is chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of the 
First Unitarian Church in Toledo, Ohio, 
has been appointed judge of the newly 
created Court of Domestic Relations in 
that city. 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish, who has been 
ill in a hospital in Meadville, Pa., has 
recovered and is back at his desk in the 
American Unitarian Association office, 
Boston, Mass. Dr. Cornish went to 
Meadville to address the students of the 
Theological School, 


Among the members of Harvard Uni- 


_versity’s visiting committee for the de- 


partment of government are Louis A. 
Frothingham, representative in Congress 
from Massachusetts, who is a member 
of the North Easton, Mass., chapter of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League; Morton 
D. Hull, congressman from Illinois, who 
is a member of the First Unitarian 
Church in Chicago, Ill.; and Francis C. 
Gray of King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. 


Irving Angell, former member of the 
one-time Excise Board of Passaic, N.J., 
who died at his home in Newton, Mass., 
November 1, was one of the founders in 
1893 of All Souls Unitarian Church in 
Passaic (the Unitarian Society of Pas- 
saic). 


The announcement card of the Unita- 
rian church in Berkeley, Calif., calls at- 
tention to the fact that Pervil Meigs 3d, 
Irene Rode, William Root, and Lauramay 
Tinsley, members of Channing Club, have 
made Phi Beta Kappa, honorary scholar- 
ship fraternity, at the University of Cal- 
ifornia. 


H. R. Carstens, who had been preparing 
to enter the Baptist ministry, and Mrs. 
Carstens recently became members of the 
First Unitarian Church in Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. Carstens expects to re-enter a theo- 
logical seminary next fall to train for the 
Unitarian ministry. 


Rey. Thomas J. Horner has returned 
to his pulpit at Manchester, N.H., after 
a seven weeks’ stay in Nashville, Tenn., 
where he had charge of the Unitarian 
work on commission from the American 
Unitarian Association. 
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Dr. Rall at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day, November 25, 26, 28, is an eminent 
Methodist, Dr. Harris Franklin Rall, pro- 
fessor of systematic theology at Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston, I1l., secretary 
of the Methodist Federation for Social 
Service, and member of the church com- 
mission on courses of theological study. 
On Monday, November 24, there will be 
an organ recital. All services at 12.15 
P.M., except on Thursday, Thanksgiving 
Day, when there will be the usual union 
service with the First Church in Boston, 
at 11.00 am., in King’s Chapel. Dr. 
Charles HB. Park of the First Church will 
be the preacher. 


Parish Briefs 


UrBANA, Itt.—The local chapter of the 
Laymen’s League, Prof. Otto Schaffer of 
the University of Illinois, president, is to 
be responsible, with the financial com- 
mittee, for the every-member canvass 
this year. Attendance at the services 
this fall has shown a steady increase, 
and represents a gain over last year, 
Attendance at the Sunday evening stu- 
dent gatherings has also increased. 


THE NATIVITY 


By EUGENE R. SHIPPEN 
and ELIZABETH B. SHIPPEN 


A simple but effective Christmas 


pageant for the church, requiring no 
speaking parts and but few rehearsals. 


It has been successfully presented in 
all parts of the country. Detailed sug- 
gestions for presentation are included. 
Illustrated $1.60 postpaid. 


Send for free descriptive circular. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Ine. 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Detroit, Micu.—A religious education 
committee has been newly organized, 
with a membership representing the Lay- 
men’s League chapter, the board of trus- 
tees, the Alliance branch, the young 
people’s society and fhe church school. 
It purposes to keep the entire parish 
more closely in touch with the work and 
efforts of the school than would be other- 
wise possible. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern has modern, 
quiet, homelike rooms for travelers, with café 
adjacent, and garage on premises. Near the 
White House. Telephone FRANKLIN 1142. For 
folder, free Map, and Guide to Washington, ad- 
dress 1912 Gee Street, Northwest. 


GAMES 


SHAKESPEARE—HOW MANY QUESTIONS 
could you answer on Shakespeare? Play the 
game “A Study of Shakespeare.” Instructive, 
original. Price 50 cents. Tur SHAKESPHARE 
CLus, Camden, Maine. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A LADY would like a paying guest who en- 
joys sun and good air. Address: Box 499, 
Sharon, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED as nursery governess pret- 
erably with Unitarian family. Experienced— 
References. C-79, THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PERSONAL STATIONERY—200. single or 100 
double sheets, 100 envelopes, printed in dark 
blue on good bond paper, $1. FRANK B. Hicks, 
Box 25, Macedon Center, N.Y. 


COMPANION—Middle-aged Unitarian woman 
desires position as companion, would be will- 
ing to travel. Can give best of references. 
C-78, THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


LOOSE LEAF BOOKS for Christmas Gifts, Mem- 
orandum, Diaries, Address, and Hxpense Books. 


Refills for all sizes, send for Catalogue. Loosn- 
“HAF Book Co., Arlington, N.Y. Dept. 6. 
MADISON SANITARIUM, Madison, N.J. For 


the medical care and treatment of the nervous, 


semi-invalid, aged, and convalescent. Home 
atmosphere. Rates moderate. Booklet. 
CONGREGATIONAL PASTOR, while deciding 


upon more liberal connections, desires salaried 
position in business with Unitarian environ- 
ment. “Van Leeuw,’ THn CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR. 


WISHING TO GO SOUTH from January 1 to 
May 1, would like to sublet my furnished 
7-room, sunny apartment, with all conven- 
iences, in Dorchester, to a responsible party. 
Reasonable rent, maid if desired. Hxchange 
reference. THLEPHONH DORCHESTER, 7238-J. 


MANUFACTURER of Pure Linen Handkerchiefs 
and Household Linens, will pay liberal com- 
missions to lady or gentleman selling direct to 
the consumer. Value guaranteed and good liv- 
ing assured diligent workers. Write to Sum- 
mit, N.J. E. J. Dupuy, Mfrs. Agent. 


A NEVASSTAIN (Stainless Steel) Paring Knife 
and a Neva-Stain Grapefruit Knife in a Christ- 
mas box make a combination that. sells easily 
and will help your society raise money. Send 
for sample combination and our plan. STAIN- 
LESS Propucts Saues Co., 872 6th St., Water- 
vliet, N.Y. 


EXECUTIVE, VISITING SECRETARY (in Boston 
or vicinity) by the hour, day or month. 
Household . budgets made, accounts kept and 
audited by experienced bookkeeper-accountant. 
Dividends collected and tabulated for tax re- 
turns. Letters written, invitations mailed, etc. 
Reasonable rates upon application. C-77—Tuu 
CHRISTIAN RBGISTER. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 
THANKSGIVING 


Thou shalt rejoice in 
every good thing which 
the LORD thy GOD 
hath given unto thee. 


Tablet to Ebed L. Ripley 
Unveiled at Hingham, Mass. 


The congregation of the Old Ship 
(First Parish) Church in Hingham, 
Mass., unveiled, on November 9, a tab- 
let to the memory of Ebed L. Ripley, 
for fifty years holding various offices in 
the parish, for thirty-three years chair- 
man of the parish committee, for many 
years a teacher in the Sunday-school, for 
eighteen years acting deacon of the 
church. The tablet is the gift of indi- 
vidual members of the parish, the Ebed 
L. Ripley chapter of the lLaymen’s 
League, the Ladies’ Benevolent Society, 
the Lend-a-Hand Club and the Sunday- 
school. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, former minister 
of the church, who was to have led the 
service, could not be present on account 
of illmess. The exercises were directed 
by Rev. Houghton Page, minister of the 
church, assisted by Dr. Edward A.. Hor- 
ton, chaplain of the Massachusetts Sen- 
ate, and also formerly minister of the 
chureh. 

The tablet is done in green slate, with 
a border of oak leaves, “typifying Mr. 
Ripley’s sturdy character.” It was de- 
signed by Edgar T. Walker of Boston, 
Mass., and executed by Angelo Lualdi 
of Cambridge. 

In the afternoon, the occasion was cele- 
brated by the ringing of the changes on 
the ten bells in the Memorial Tower, 
which stands beside the church. This 
was done by the Boston Guild of Bell 
Ringers, composed for the most part of 
English bell ringers, with three Ameri- 
eans. Then the chiming apparatus was 
attached, and Gustavus O. Henderson 
gave a program. 


RicHMonp, VA.—While the First Uni- 
tarian Church is being enlarged, the con- 
gregations are meeting in a large theater. 
The attendance has risen from 125 to 700 
persons. Rey. Frank W. Pratt ‘is the min- 
ister. 


Turkey Takes the Offensive 
(Continued from page 1116) 


AS TO BRITAIN’S POLICY of pro- 
tection for the Nestorians, in whose coun- 
try the oil wells are, the Turks say, 
rather truculently, it must be pointed 
out: “Great Britain and the rest of the 
Allied powers made a vow that the 
Armenians, after the war, should have a 
‘homeland’ at Turkey’s expense. But 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS. 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 
Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard §. Eustis, MD., Harry O. Mayo, Philip 
Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkhie Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generau SecrerTary, 

20 Ashburton Place, Boston. Mass. 


e Unitarian - 
sine 8 League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


Srven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New Yorx, Cuicaao, St. Louis, San FRANcIScO 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs, Evra Lyman Caso, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 


Church School Organization. Opens Monday, 
October 6. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


STAGECRAFT 


Poster Design, Show Card Lettering, Voice Train- 
ing, Public Speaking, Radio, Window Dressing, 
Photography, and other evening classes. j 


B.Y.M.G.UNION 48 Boylston St. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicag 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadvi 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual brady 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for . 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 2d. 
For information apply to, the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. ’ 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at Pane and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, - 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ps.D. 


prospecting showed thiat the soil of that 
‘homeland’ contained no oil. Therefore, 
the Armenian ‘homeland,’ and all the 
high moral issues which it involved, were 
abandoned without even a word of pro- 
test. What England wanted was oil. 
Armenia offered her no oil, so she restored 
Armenia to our sovereignty.” 

As to Turkish political and economic 
bumptiousness, that is a feature of all 
her contacts with the Buropean powers 
and with her Christian subjects. The 
other day, during the process of exchang- 
ing Greek population of Asia, Minor for 
Turkish population of Greece, Turkey 
ordered the arrests en masse of migrating 
Greek thousands, despite the fact that 


the Léague of Nations was superintending 
the exchange. In Constantinople itself, 
Turkish measures of policy have reduced — 
the once great commercial center to a 
deserted village, as Americans and Britons 

arriving from there put it. Industrially, 
economically, and commercially, the 
Christian subjects of Turkey, and for- — 
eigners as far as possible, have been 

eliminated from the business life of Tur- 
key. The Turks have adopted for their 
motto the telling phrase: ‘Turkey for 
the Turks.” As for British desires for 
the oil of Mosul, there is every indication 
that in her Mosul adventure Britain is 
facing one of the really difficult problems 


‘of her recent history. 
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Extensive Tour in South 
Planned by Dr. Lawrance 


Rey. Dr. William I. Lawrance, director 
of the department of religious education 
-of the American Unitarian Association, 
will spend the late fall and the winter 
in the Middle-Western and Southern 
fields, conducting church-school institutes, 
holding joint meetings of parents and 
teachers, conferring with officers and 
teachers of church schools on their special 
problems, and occupying Sunday morning 
pulpits. His itinerary plans for a week 
in each city to be visited. 

Dr. Lawrance first went to Hollis, L.1., 
November 16, where his daughter, Miss 
“Mary Lawrance, conducts a_ successful 
Unitarian church school which she organ- 
ized.. A week later, he is scheduled for 
Kansas City, Mo.,- and his engagements, 
as so far planned, are as follows: Novem- 
ber 30, Topeka, Kan.; December 7, Wich- 
ita, Kan.; December 14, Tulsa, Okla.; 
December 21, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
December 28, Dallas, Tex.; January 4, 
San Antonio, Tex.; January 11, Houston, 
Tex.; January 18, New Orleans, La.; 
January 25, Memphis, Tenn.; February 1, 
Nashville, Tenn.; February 8, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; February 15, Atlanta, Ga. 


“Numbers Prove Nothing” 


Numbers do not prove religious vi- 
tality, writes David Cole in the Kansas 
City, Mo., Siar, in answer to a letter by 
Rey. James E. Congdon in the same 
paper, who believed that the Unitarians 
were not growing in numbers, and that 
this was due to their being dead spirit- 
ually. Mr. Cole says: 

“Let Mr. Congdon look to the West and 
see how the Mormon church is spread- 
ing. Does that prove that Mormons are 
more godly than Presbyterians? In 
China, the Catholics are said to have as 
many adherents as the Protestants, in 
spite of spending only one-tenth as much, 
but does that prove the one is true and the 
other false? 

“We are told that in Africa the Mo- 
hammedans are making ten converts to 
Christianity’s one. In the South, the 
Presbyterians are not increasing as 
rapidly as the Unitarians in the North, 
while the Baptists had almost one half 
a million baptisms last year. 

“No, Mr. Congdon, your reasoning is 
_faulty.. Numbers prove ‘nothing.” 


Vermont Church Being Remodeled | 


A few years ago, extensive plans for 
remodeling and beautifying the interior 
of the Church of the Messiah (Unita- 


rian) in Montpelier, Vt., were drawn up. 


by Edwin J. Lewis, the architect. At 
that time a large part of the plan was 
earried out. During this summer, fur- 
ther alterations and furnishings were 
accomplished. A new, handsome pulpit 
has replaced the old one; a new screen 
and seat have been placed in front of 
the organ; the pews have been stained 
dark to blend with the woodwork of the 
organ, and new pew-cushions procured. 
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Second of a series of advertisements regarding the 
telephone situation in New England 


The principal reason why we cannot go on 
furnishing adequate telephone service at 
present rates lies in the lessened purchasing 


power of the dollar as reflected in higher prices 
for materials and labor. 


Up to the war period our dollar of income 
was pretty well adjusted to the dollar of outgo. 


Since the war, while selling you telephone 
service from plant built at pre-war prices, we 
were able to make ends meet largely through 
improvements in equipment and operating 
practices, and partly through increased rates 
which gave us approximately fifteen per cent 
additional revenue, per telephone. 


But this equipment, built at pre-war prices, 
has been more and more replaced by new 
equipment built at present-day prices; fur- 
thermore, the number of new telephones con- 
nected in the past five years is the largest in 
any equal period of our existence—an increase 
of thirty-six per cent for the company as a 
whole and of forty per cent for Massachusetts. 


Telephone rates of five years ago, when the 
average cost of plant and equipment was $138 
per telephone, do not provide an adequate 
return today when the average cost of plant 
and equipment is $178 per telephone, and 


steadily increasing. 


An increase in teleplione rates is necessary, 
not only to attract the new money required 
to meet the demands for expansion, but also 
to keep up the present service. 


New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Company 
MATT B. JONES, President 
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“Why—I don’t 


“Do you like Kipling?’ ; 
know. How do you kipple?’—Life. 


He: “I have an idea.” She: “Be good 
to it. It’s in a strange place.’—Lehigh 
University Burr. 


“Tost your job as a caddy?” said one 
boy. “Yep,” replied. the other. “I could 
do the work all right, but I-couldn’t learn 
not to laugh.”—Washington Star. 


Barr: “Why did you send one son to 
Harvard and the other to Yale?” Carr: 
“To increase my chances of getting a 
ticket to the big game.”—Life. 


Mrs. Nouveau-Riche: ‘He’s getting on 
so well at school; he Jearns French and 
algebra. Now Ronnie, say ‘How d’ye do’ 
to the lady in algebra.”—Goblin. 


“O’ course, wot they're sayin’ about her 
mayn’t be true, Mrs. Higgins, but as I 
allus says: If this be hearsay, make th’ 
most of it !’—Life.. 


Mendicant (to passer-by): “Have pity 
on a pore unfortunate, sir.’ Passer-by: 
“Begging’s against the law, my man.” 
Mendicant: “Yes, sir, but charity ain’t.” 
—Le Péle-Méle. 


He: “There she goes in her new ear, 
I always envy Lily.” She: “Well, I sup- 
pose she was called that because, though 
she doesn’t toil much, she certainly does 
a lot of spinning.’—London Mail. 


She: “Is my hat on straight, Henry?” 
Henry: “Quite straight, my dear. Now 
do hurry—we're late already.” She: 
“Well, I shall have to go back then—this 
isn’t the sort of hat that is worn straight !” 
—Passing Show. 


“Did my wife speak at the meeting 
yesterday?” “I don’t know your wife, 
but there was a tall, thin lady who rose 
and said she could not find words to ex- 
press her feelings.’ “That wasn’t my 
wife !”—Karikaturen. 


Ascum: “I see there’s some talk of 
haying the people vote at the next State 
election upon the question of abolishing 
capital punishment. Would you yote to 
abolish it?’ Fogie: “No, sir; capital 
punishment was good enough for my an- 
cestors, and it’s good enough for me.’— 
Washington Star. 


Little Annette was always very devout 
in saying a prayer on entering church, 
As she had been taught no special prayer 
for the occasion and her repertory was 
known to be limited, she was invited to 
tell her mother what she said. “I al- 
Ways pray,” said Annette frankly, “that 
there mayn’t be a Litany.”—Boston Tran- 
seript. 


Arthur Hopkins, the producing: mana- 
ger, last summer received from an earnest 
enthusiast the manuscript of a play to 
read, The other day, the author returned 
and was identified. Then the conversa- 
tion took this turn: Hnthusiast: “Well, 
have you read my play?” Mr. Hopkins: 
“Yes.” Enthusiast: “When are you going 
to produce it?” Mr. Hopkins: “I’m not. 
I don’t like it.’ Enthusiast (with tears 
in his voice): “What! Do you mean to 
tell me a man of your intelligence doesn’t 
like that play!” Mr. Hopkins (dryly) : 
“Possibly you overestimate my intelli- 
gence.” 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 


Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 
quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


The Chest With the Chill in it 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


TYLE 
ERVICE 


ATISFACTION 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


King’s Chapel Sunday Afternoon 


SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


offers an opportunity to all parents who desire a liberal 
religious education for their children. 

Opening November 16 
For information apply to Mrs. Ricwarp C. Casort, 


Director, at King’s Chapel House, 27 Marlborough 
Street, Boston. 


NO-SEW 


No more fuss or messy bother sewing 
or serving fowl. Get NO-SE W-- 
wonderful, new, sanitary device used 
by housewives. 5 
Easy seller—big money maker for #% 

Ladies’ Aid Societies and Bazaars. 

Utility sets, 15ceach. Special Com- 
bination Offer—1 gift set attractively 
boxed. and 1 utility set, 40c 


pw 8 
M. E. HEUCK, 241 Senator Place, Dept. A, Cincinnati 


CARDS FOR COLORING 


Lr Mar Lins—black and white outline 
Christmas Cards and Booklets. New and 
distinctive designs. Sample assortment 
for $1.00. Send for catalog. 


LE MAI LINE Dept. E 
388 Bowdoin Street, Dorchester, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


@ ist following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
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phere for their guests. 
PARKER HOUSE | 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
Opposite 


‘BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. 
European Plan. Phone Con- 


King’s Chapel. 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680 
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When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11 A.M. Wednesday noon service, 
12.10 to 12.40. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, D.D., minister. Church service at 
11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 A.M. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, Minot 
Simons, D.D., Minister. 10 a.m., All Souls 
School of Religious Education, young people’s 
and children’s classes. 11 A.M., Church gerv- 
ice. The church is open for rest and prayer 
each week-day except Saturday from nine to 
five o’clock. Strangers welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rev. Harold HB. B. Speight, minister, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Rev. Harold BE. B. Speight, 
November 23, 11 a.m. Daily services at 12.15 
P.M. Monday to Friday inclusive. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 
Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, Minister. 
Church School at 9.45 a.m., under Waitstill H. 
Sharp. Morning service at 11 a.m. Young 
people’s discussion class at 5 p.m. Hmerson 
Guild at 6 P.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles BH. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 A.M., 
Evening Service, 7.30 p.m. Vesper Service 
Thursday, 4.30: P.m. Communion Service on 
the first Sunday of each month after Morning 
Service. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
Free pews at all services. All are welcome. 
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